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WANTED: A RESPITE FROM IRRATIONAL LAW-MAKING 


NCREASED gross railway earnings, gains in bank clearings, favorable trade 
reports and other exhibits may be served up to show that the apathy and 
non-committal spirit which has afflicted business, finance and industry, are 

gradually yielding before the forces which make for national progress, An 
honest, moderate revision of tariff schedules is bound to usher in a period of 
healthy readjustment and development. President Taft and the Republican 
leaders in both branches of Congress may be safely depended upon to exert 
every effort to secure early and final action on the pending tariff bill. 

But there are other and serious factors to be considered in an impartial 
appraisement of the conditions which govern the material welfare of this country. 
The business interests righteously demand a respite from irrational and arbi- 
trary lawmaking. The manly and dispassionate utterances of our new Executive 
in his inaugural message; the judicial calm and excellent judgment which char- 
acterize the new administration, convey a pleasant sense of relief and renewed 
assurance. Unfortunately, these virtues do not dominate our State law-makers 
in various sections of the country. The hostility directed by Legislatures against 
all corporate enterprise, against capital and business in general, during the past 
four years or more, has not. yet run its course. We refer particularly to the 
State Legislatures which threaten further unwholesome legislation, such as the 
guaranty of bank deposits, public utility schemes, forbidding foreign corpora- 
tions to appeal to Federal courts, plans for regulating railways, insurance com- 
panies and corporations of every description. Not alone in Oklahonja, Kansas 
and Nebraska does this destructive law-making mania prevail, but in a number of 
other States whose welfare and progress depend in a large measure upon secur- 
ing and attracting new investment capital. 

The United States Supreme Court will soon determine the constitutionality 
of the bank guaranty scheme which compels honest bankers to assume the debts 
and losses incurred through reckless, dishonest or incompetent banking. Where 
the proposed laws make the acceptance of the guaranty provision voluntary in- 
stead of compulsory, the bankers themselves have the means of defeating such 
vicious legislation. Moreover, there is much comfort to be derived from recent 
court decisions interpreting Federal and State administration. There is the de- 
cision of U. S. District Judge McPherson declaring the Missouri railway law un- 
constitutional and confiscatory; the decision of Judge Anderson quietly disposing 
of the case against the Standard Oil Company; the abandonment of untenable 
litigation by the Federal prosecutors and the administration policy in favor of 
constructive and co-operative, instead of violently repressive laws in dealing with 
corporations. 
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COLLATERAL TRUST BONDS AND WHAT DETERMINES THEIR VALUE 


H. C. NICHOLAS 


FORM of railroad bond of which a great deal has been seen during the 
last few years is that of the collateral trust bond. As the name implies, 
collateral trust bonds represent borrowing by a railroad or industrial upon 
collateral owned and held in its treasury among its assets. This collateral is some- 
times deposited with a trust company, which holds it as trustee for the bond- 
holders, or it may continue to be held in the treasury of the company subject to 
the lien of the mortgage. This form of borrowing differs very little from borrow- 
ing from a bank through the hypothecation of securities, the chief difference being 
that the loan is arranged for a term of years at a fixed interest rate and under 
certain specified conditions. 
A large railroad system, like the Pennsylvania or the New York Central, has 


been formed by the consolidation and absorption of a large number of small and 


independent roads. For instance, no less than 121 original lines now help consti- 
tute the Pennsylvania system, 99 the Boston & Maine, 108 the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, 95 the New York Central & Hudson River, 97 the Baltimore 
& Ohio, 95 the Southern Railway, 71 the Atlantic Coast Line, 91 the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, 78 the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 90 the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul, 85 the Illinois Central and 71 the Chicago & Northwestern. 
Even this does not indicate fully the extent to which the railroads of the country 
have become concentrated into fewer and fewer systems. For instance, prac- 
tically all of the capital stock of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy is owned by 
the Great Northern and the Northern Pacific, the control of Louisville & Nashville 
is owned by the Atlantic Coast Line, and the control of Reading is owned by 
Lake Shore and Baltimore & Ohio. A large railroad system being thus formed 
by the consolidation and absorption of numerous smaller companies, finds after 
a comparatively few years that it has collected in its treasury a considerable 
amount of bonds and shares representing its investments in other companies for 
the purpose of securing control. These bonds and shares may be the securities of 
railroad companies which form an integral part of the system, but whose cor- 
porate existence it may for some reason be desirable to retain, or the securities 
may be those of a terminal warehouse, elevator or water transportation company. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad, for instance, owns about $300,000,000 of stocks and 
bonds of other companies. To pledge these securities for a loan is regarded as 
legitimate financiering, as it grants to the holders of the collateral trust bonds a 
claim upon the assets of the company. 

During the early history of the railroads collateral trust bonds were practi- 
cally an unknown security, and for many years afterward this particular form of 
bond was very rarely met with. During the 80's, however, the movement toward 
consolidation among the railroads began to attract national attention, and quite 
a few collateral trust bonds were issued by the railroads. In 1886 the Chicago 
& Northwestern issued its 4 per cent. extension bonds secured upon the bonds 
of the branch road, the Fremont, Elkhorn & Missouri Valley. In 1888 the 
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Illinois Central issued its collateral trust bonds secured by a deposit of various 
bonds of subsidiary companies important to the system. Most of the outstanding 
collateral trust bond issues, however, have been issued within the last seven 
years. In 1898 the New York Central purchased nearly all of the capital stock 
of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern and this stock was deposited as security 
behind an authorized issue of $100,000,000 New York Central collateral trust 
3) per cent. bonds. This was up until then the largest issue of collateral trust 
bonds ever authorized in this country. In 1901 the Union Pacific purchased con- 
trol of Southern Pacific, and the Northern Pacific and the Great Northern jointly 
purchased the control of Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. These purchases were 
quickly followed by a large number of other absorptions which resulted in com- 
pletely changing the railroad map of the country. The Pennsylvania acquired 
the control of Baltimore & Ohio and a large interest in Norfolk & Western and 
Chesapeake & Ohio; Reading acquired the control of the Central Railroad of 
New Jersey; the Lake Shore and the Baltimore & Ohio in turn then acquired the 
control of Reading; the Southern Railway acquired the control of the Mobile & 
Ohio; while the Atlantic Coast Line acquired the control of the Louisville & 
Nashville. 

These are only a few of.the most prominent of the railroad consolidations 
and absorptions which followed the purchase of the Lake Shore by the New 
York Central. Indeed, it is possible to make a compilation showing that since 
1898 more than $1,000,000,000 of railroad stocks alone have been purchased by 
other railroads and taken out of the market. In addition many millions of dollars 
worth of bonds were purchased by the railroads. These securities had, of course, 
to be paid for, and it was naturally to be expected that they would form the basis 
for new loans. This is just what was done. Between 1898 and 1908 there were 
issued more than $700,000,000 of collateral trust bonds. Among the railroads 
which have issued collateral trust bonds since 1898 are Great Northern, Northern 
Pacific, Reading, Missouri Pacific, Southern Railway, Rock Island, New York 
Central, Atlantic Coast Line, Union Pacific and Oregon Short Line. The securi- 
ties deposited as collateral behind these bonds included either stocks or bonds 
of Jersey Central; Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, Choctaw, Oklahoma & Gulf; 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville, St. Louis & San Francisco; Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern, Louisville & Nashville, Mobile & Ohio, Southern Pacific and 
Northern Securities. 

There is no class of bonds which differ more widely than collateral trust 
bonds. As a class, collateral trust bonds are not highly regarded by ultra-con- 
servative investors, for the reason that even the highest type of collateral trust 
mortgages are not a mortgage upon mileage, equipment or real estate, but are 
simply a mortgage upon a mortgage. When a collateral trust mortgage is fore- 
closed the holders of the collateral trust bonds come into possession, not of real 
estate, terminals or equipment, but of certain other bonds which in turn may have 
to be foreclosed separately. This necessitates a large number of separate actions 
at a very heavy expense, without considering the months of delay which may 
result from the numerous foreclosures before the property can be reorganized. 
If the collateral trust bonds are secured by a mortgage on stocks, then the 
holders of collateral trust bonds simply come into the possession of stocks of other 
companies, which, owing to the unfavorable conditions which have forced a de- 
fault on the collateral trust bonds, may have caused a very heavy shrinkage in 
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their market value. The collateral trust bonds of the Oregon Short Line & Utah 
Northern Company illustrate the danger which lies in the fluctuating value of the 
securities pledged as collateral. This company, which was controlled by the 


Union Pacific, purchased more than a majority of the capital stock of the Oregon 
Railway & Navigation Company, and deposited this stock as security for the col- 
lateral trust bonds. Owing to the appointment of a receiver for Union Pacific, 
and a heavy shrinkage in the earnings of the Oregon Railway & Navigation Com- 
pany, the value of the collateral trust bonds declined to a merely nominal price. 

Because of these objections, collateral trust bonds, with some important ex- 
ceptions, have never been very highly regarded by conservative and careful in- 
vestors. The prejudice existing against collateral trust bonds has led the rail- 
roads during the last few years to make variations in the form of the mortgage 
and to add other features so as to insure their absorption by investors. One of 
these variations in form is the collateral trust note. The mortgage securing the 
notes usually gives the control of the securities deposited as collateral to a com- 
mittee, which has the power to dispose of these hypothecated stocks and bonds 
under certain specified conditions, using the proceeds to redeem the collateral 
trust notes. A large number of collateral trust notes were issued by the different 
railroads in 1903. The Union Pacific convertible bond issue of 1901 is an example 
of another variation in the form of collateral trust bonds. In that year the Union 
Pacific issued $100,000,000 4 per cent. bonds secured by a deposit of $75,000,000 
Southern Pacific stock, together with other collateral in the treasury of the com- 
oany. For the purpose of making the bonds attractive to investors, the com- 
pany gave the holders of the bonds an option to convert them into common stock 
at par at any time before May 1, 1905. The Oregon Short Line participating 
bonds were still another variation of the collateral trust bond. This company in 
1902 authorized an issue of $82,490,000 4 per cent. bonds to be secured by the 
deposit of an equal amount as issued of Northern Securities stock. For the pur- 
pose of overcoming the prejudice among conservative investors to collateral trust 
bonds, a participating feature was included in the mortgage. The interest rate 
was fixed at 4 per cent., but in addition to such fixed interest rate the bonds were 
entitled to receive for every calendar year, an amount equal to any dividends in 
excess of 4 per cent. that may have been paid in cash during the year upon the 
deposited collateral. In addition to receiving a fixed interest rate the bondholders 
would, accordingly, participate in any increase in the dividend rate on Northern 
Securities stock above 4 per cent. 

The value of a collateral trust bond should be determined by two considera- 
tions—the credit and earring power of the company issuing the bonds, and the 
value of the stock and bond collateral on which the bonds are secured by a mort- 
gage. From the standpoint of the issuing company, collateral trust bonds are in 
the nature of debentures. Take as an illustration the collateral trust bonds, se- 
cured by a deposit of Louisville & Nashville stock, which are issued by the At- 
lantic Coast Line. These bonds are the direct obligation of the Atlantic Coast 
Line, and the credit behind the bonds is the credit of that company. The Louis- 
ville & Nashville might be forced into the hands of receivers, and its securities 
become almost worthless, and the Atlantic Coast Line would still be obliged to 
meet the interest payments upon the collateral trust bonds. The first thing to 
determine, therefore, is the credit and earning power of the company issuing the 
bonds. If the earnings of the company, irrespective of the interest or dividends 
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which it may receive upon the deposited collateral, are considerably in excess 
of the interest requirements upon the collateral trust bonds, then the bonds may 
rank as safe investments, just as the debentures of many of the New England 
railroads. 

The next thing to determine is the value of the collateral on which the bonds 
are secured by a mortgage. The character and value of this collateral will be 
found to vary greatly. In some instances, as in the case of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Southwestern bonds, this collateral consists of an entire issue of bonds which are 
a first mortgage upon valuable mileage. In such cases the collateral trust bonds 
are virtually a first mortgage. In other cases the collateral may consist entirely 
of the capital stock of another railroad, but the earnings of this company may 
often be so large and stable, as in the case of the Lake Shore & Michigan South- 
ern, that the actual value of the stock may be largely in excess of the par value of 
the collateral trust bonds. As the Lake Shore collateral trust bonds are also the 
direct obligation of the New York Central, they justly rank as a high grade in- 
vestment. 


By examining each collateral trust bond according to these two rules, it is 
possible to easily determine their value as an investment. In addition to bonds of 
the character mentioned above, there are bonds which are secured upon a large 


amount of mileage and additionally secured upon a certain amount of securities. 
These are not strictly collateral trust bonds, as it is physical property which is the 
principal security fer the bonds. 

The position of the holders of collateral trust bonds in the event of a reorgani- 
zation of the issuing company was very clearly stated some time ago by the attor- 
ney in charge of the bond department of a large trust company: 

“A collateral trust bond differs from ordinary bonds of railroads or other cor- 
porations in that there is pledged as security for the bonds with the trustee with 
whom the agreement is made under which the bonds were issued, certain specified 
stocks or bonds of other corporations to which the lien of the bonds is confined. 
In other words, the bonds, instead of being secured by a mortgage covering the 
whole of the real and personal property of the ccrporation making the bond, are 
secured by a pledge of specific collateral. The value of the collateral trust bond 
depends to a very large extent upon the actual value of the pledged securities. It 
is usually the case, when such bonds are issued, that all the other real and per- 
sonal property of the corporation is already covered by other mortgages. 

“In the event of the insolvency of the corporation issuing collateral trust 
bonds, and default in the payment of the interest thereon, two courses would be 
open to the trustee for the protection of the holders of the bonds, and the con- 
tingency under which either of these courses might be pursued would, of course, 
be defined in the instrument under which the bonds had been put in circulation. 
The first course which might be pursued would be to offer the collateral for sale 
at public auction. In order to realize the greatest amount for the bondholders it 
will be seen that in such an event unity of action on the part of the bondholders 
would be required, otherwise the fair market price of the stock or other col- 
lateral which was offered for sale might not be realized, as the amount necessary 
to purchase the collateral would probably be a very large sum. If the collateral 
was not protected it would sell below its real value. 

“The other course left for the trustee to pursue in such a case would be to 
take possession of the property represented by the collateral, if it is in the nature 
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of stocks, elect officers to represent the bondholders, and operate the business of 
the corporation until such time as the property could be disposed of, either by 
sale to some other corporation or by being turned over_to the bondholders. In 
this latter case the earnings of the corporation could be paid over to the trustee 
in the shape of dividends on the stock, and these in turn could be used to pay 
the bondholders. 

“A difficulty in the way of carrying out the last mentioned course might exist 
in the fact that the property of the corporation whose stock had been pledged as 
collateral might be leased to or in the possession of the obligor company undér 
some arrangement so that it would not be possible for the bond holders to take 
immediate possession. In this event it might be necessary for the trustee, having 
elected his own officers and directors, to cause an action to be brought to terminate 
the connection between the obligor company and the company whose stock had 
been pledged with the trustee. Meanwhile the trustee would probably be entitled 
to the appointment of a receiver of that property. 

“If a sufficient sum was not realized from the sale or other disposition of 
the collateral to pay the amount due on the bonds, the trustee in behalf of the 
bondholders would proceed against the obligor company to recover a judgment 
for the deficiency. This judgment would not be entitled to any priority, but 
would be treated like any other judgment against the corporation. It will be seen 
from the above considerations that the question of the value of the underlying 
security is even more important in the case of collateral trust bonds than of other 
corporate first mortgage bonds.” 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF SCHEDULES 


Within the past month there have been developments of extraordinary interest 
in the financial situation in the United States. The transfer of the National Gov- 
ernment to the new administration was accomplished without the slightest unsettle- 
ment, President Taft’s inaugural address being calm, judicious and, for the most 
part, thoroughly reassuring. The preliminary investigation into the subject 
proper tariff revision undertaken by the Ways and Means Committee of Congress 
has been conducted with much dispatch, so that the country is not apparently con- 
fronted to-day with such a tedious agitation in the National Legislature as was en- 
countered in 1894, when the Wilson law was formulated. There is little doubt, 
ever, that the tariff will be honestly revised, and that in the case of many impor- 
tant schedules the duties may be materially reduced or abandoned altogether. The 
task is a difficult one, but we do not look for unusual confusion, since the extra- 
ordinary Government deficit, to which we referred in our last letter, may check 
the plans of those who would commit the Government to a policy involving most 
drastic curtailment of revenue. As soon as the new schedules are adopted—and there 


of a 


how- 


is a more or less well-defined understanding in administration circles to have the 
new law go into effect by July 1tst—a very decided enlargement in business may be 
looked for. In this connection it is well to remember that the gain in customs 
revenue for the three months following the enactment of the Wilson law of 18094 
was nearly sufficient to offset the falling off sustained the previous quarter when 
the bill was under discussion in Congress.—From “The Investment Situation,” issued 


by Knauth, Nachod & Kiihne. 


“To put off making your will until the hand of death is upon you, evinces either cow- 
ardice or a shameful neglect of your temporal concerns.”—Lord St. Leonards. 
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THE PROPOSED FEDERAL INHERITANCE TAX 


MYRON CLAY HILBISH 
Franklin Trust Company, New York City 


N my treatise on the Inheritance Tax which appeared in this magazine some 
time ago, I dealt with and discussed the subject from an economist’s point 
of view, its value as a system of equitable taxation. Let me recall a few of 

the points that were presented, their axiomatic value: 

1. The inheritance tax is a means of securing a more equitable distribution 
of wealth. 

2. It is a power over the use or misuse of large fortunes which control 
moral and economic consequences affecting whole communities. 

3. It is a method to preserve a measurable equality of opportunity. It 
aims to level up life’s chances and give every man a fairer start. 

4. The tax is a certainty; property must pass through the courts. 

5. The tax is a comparative convenience. It does not touch private prop- 
erty during the life of the owner. 

6. It isa just tax. The Government has an inherent right to every fortune: 
as has been said, “The community is a silent partner of individual wealth” and 
the right to devise or bequeath is merely a privilege granted by the Government. 
Blackstone says, “Wills and testaments, rights of inheritance and successions, 
are all of them creatures of the civil or municipal laws and accordingly are in all 
respects regulated by them. The instant a man ceases to be he ceases to have any 
dominion.” 

I deem it inexpedient, unnecessary, to discuss these mentioned qualifications. 
They have stood and will always stand as unrefutable, undeniable characteristics 
of the inheritance tax. To enact the tax in any community or country will in- 
evitably involve the wishes of every far-seeing economist and country-loving 
citizen. The question uppermost in the public eye now is not that the inheritance 
tax is inequitable and impracticable—the people have learned to look toward it 
with considerable favor—but who has the right and sole power of enacting such 
a law in the United States, the Federal Government or the several States? The 
activity of both bodies, the former very recent, again brings this question up 
for speedy settlement. A double tax, or one tax supervised or controlled by 
two independent, separate governments, so to speak, would not be tolerated by 
the best tax abiding citizen. 

The tax is a source of great revenue in nearly all European States, Germany, 
Austria, France, Switzerland, Holland, Russia, Italy, Spain, Portugal, Greece, 
Denmark and Sweden, all Australian Colonies, Canada and some of the South 
American countries. The United Kingdom has had the tax since 1780, and its 65 
million annual income without a murmur from the people is a satisfying success. 
Such tax laws have demonstrated thoroughly their utility as a successful means of 
raising revenues and it is regarded as conducive to public good. In the United 
States the inheritance tax has now and then been a measure for securing addi- 
tional revenue, viz.: 1797 to 1802, 1862 to 1870, first on personal property then 
extended to real property, as the war progressed; 1894, modified form, and 1898 
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to 1902, during the last measure $22,378,000 was collected on personal property. 
The States for the last twelve to fifteen years have shown a general and im- 
portant movement toward this legislation, finding out the lucrative possibilities 
of inheritance taxes as revenue producers until now thirty-six States are carry- 
ing some form of inheritance tax on their statutes. The Federal inheritance tax 
law has been regarded, generally, as a war revenue measure, but as the Goyern- 
ment faces a larger deficit each year, it is now being discussed, advocated by 
President Taft and incorporated in the new tariff bill to be acted upon by Con- 
gress during this special session ( March, 1909) as a means of producing revenue 
for the ordinary expenses of the Government, to the end that changes in the 
taxing system may be made, when necessary, to accommodate the changing needs 
of this rapidly developing country, without decreasing the revenues or causing 
disturbances in the business system. Facing a deficit of $125,000,000 next year, 
no Secretary of the Treasury has had such a difficult proposition for years. The 
revenues, it will be seen, and their sources, are matters of most serious conse- 
quences to the new administration and the Treasury Department. 

It has been within the scope of Congress to tax from early history. Act 
1797 was adopted when founders of Government and framers of the Constitu- 
tion were participating in public affairs, thus interpreting the purpose of the 
Constitution. The constitutional provision for the levy and collection of in- 
heritance tax is found in Sec. VIII. of the Constitution of the United States, 


which gives Congress “‘power to levy and collect taxes, duties, imposts and excises 


but all taxes, duties, imposts and excises shall be uniform throughout 
the United States.”” So, while the general Government can not legis!ate to change 
the law of succession in any State, it can tax the succession as being one ot the 
usual objects of taxation. It is held by court decisions that the inheritance tax 
is an indirect tax and entirely within the scope of Federal law. The theory is 
based on two principles: It is a tax not upon property, but upon right or privi- 
lege to give or receive—the right to take property by devise or descent is not a 
natural right. Being a tax on right and not on property the courts regard it as 
indirect tax. Justice White, in a decision said, “Whenever a right is subject to 
exclusive regulation by either the Government of the United States on the one 
hand, or the several States on the other, the exercise of such rights as regulated 
can alone be taxed by the Government having the mission to regulate. But 
when it is accurately stated the proposition denies the authority of the States to 
tax objects which are confessedly within the reach of their taxing power, and 
also excludes the National Government from almost every subject of direct taxa- 
tion.” So legally and naturally the Federal Government should and must be the 
power to enact an inheritance tax, which will be uniform throughout the country. 
Experience has demonstrated the comparative ease with which the tax can be 
collected and the exceedingly small percentage of cost in its collection and in time 
of war the Federal Government has resorted three times to this haven as a solu- 
tion to its finance and an adjustment of its expenditures. The States have no 
right to encroach upon a system of taxation during times of peace when the 
Federal Government was good enough to abolish it. Just because the States 
find the inheritance tax a tax easily handled and have included the system under 
their supervision, is no reason why they should wrongfully retain it. The United 
States has now developed to a stage where increased revenue is demanded for 
the ordinary execution of its affairs. Enact this tax as a permanent feature im 
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the Federal system, vary the rates accordingly as conditions demand, and in times 
of war there will be no confusion whatsoever in raising funds, no new laws 
needed, simply an increase in the rates of the already established inheritance tax. 
[f the States controlled a complete inheritance system, what would the Federal 
Government do to raise hasty funds when needed? Whether “for a fight or for 
a frolic’ we must be far-seeing enough to be ready for any emergency that is 
possible to arise. Too much independence already exists among the States, and any 
system whereby the Federal Government may bind them more closely is eagerly 
sought. Recent attempted legislation in several of the western States has clearly 
shown this existing condition. The very conservative inheritance tax law 
included in the present tariff bill will be stoutly fought against by the 
several States, no doubt; now or never they realize is the position in which 
they are placed. Because a boy has managed to eat a green apple without much 
suffering is no reason why green apples are conducive to his welfare—the hy- 
gienic principle is still maintained and unchanged and he must do without them. 
No State has suffered with a stomach-ache of course; on the other hand, they 
have benefited and the desire is naturally intensed, but poison is sweet and its 
palatable quality by no means justifies its unlimited use. The inheritance tax 
issue included in the proposed tariff bill is well taken; being very conservative, 
it is not sweeping in its effect and yet the purpose of revenue is accomplished. 
It would be well, I think, to allow the States a certain percentage of the inherit- 
ance tax collected from their respective communities, that where a State has co- 
operated to the marked benefit of its citizen, it ought, in turn, to receive the in- 
creased revenue, but the law must be under Federal control to warrant a strong, 
well-knitted nation; a central power must supervise. There is yet to be made a 
sound, legal, moral, or economic argument against the enactment and enforce- 
ment of such a Federal tax law. 


PRESIDENT TAFT ON CURRENCY REVISION 


In his inaugural address President Taft declared in favor of currency reform, as 
follows: 

“One of the reforms to be carried out during the incoming Administration is a 
change of our monetary and banking laws so as to secure greater elasticity in the 
forms of currency available for trade and to prevent the limitations of laws from 
operating to increase the embarrassments of a financial panic. The Monetary Com- 
mission lately appointed is giving full consideration to existing conditions and to all 
proposed remedies, and will doubtless suggest one that will meet the requirements 
of business and of public interests. We may hope that the report will embody neither 
the narrow view of those who believe that the sole purpose of the new system 
should be to secure a large return on banking capital, nor of those who would 
have greater expansion of currency with little regard to provisions for its immediate 
redemption or ultimate security. There is no subject of economic discussion so 
intricate and so likely to evoke differing views and dogmatic statements as this one. 
The commission, in studying the general influence of currency on business and of 
business on currency, have wisely extended their investigations in European bank- 
ing and monetary methods. The information that they have derived from such 
experts as they have found abroad will undoubtedly be found helpful in the solu- 


tion of the difficult problem they have in hand.” 
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NECESSARY SAFEGUARDS IN THE PREPARATION OF BANK NOTES, 
BONDS AND OTHER NEGOTIABLE SECURITIES 


WARREN L. GREEN 


President American Bank Note Company, New York 


HE Chinese Imperial Government are about to again issue bank notes, after 
a lapse of some five hundred years. One of the notes issued by the Ming 
Dynasty in 1368 I have framed in my office, and it is, I believe, the oldest 
specimen of paper money in existence. Across its face appears this legend: 
“Counterfeiters hereof will be executed. Persons giving information of counter- 
feiters will be rewarded with Taels 250, and in addition, will receive the property 
belonging to the criminal.” We have no record to show that this note was coun- 
terfeited. If it was not, its immunity is due to nothing more than this short but 
plain notice as to the fate of the counterfeiters. Unfortunately, we no longer 
deal with counterfeiters and forgers in this summary manner. If we did, the 
bank note corporations would be able to dispense with the services of chemists, 
experimental departments and other expensive details of their business, which 
have for their object the protection of the documents they issue. 

Counterfeiting at the present time can almost be classed among the fine arts. 
The great progress made in photography and in the reproductive arts have made 
successful counterfeiting much more profitable than ever before. It would not be 
wise to discuss at any length the means which are taken to defeat these gentlemen. 
or the various methods they employ for reproducing bank notes, bonds and other 
securities. Only too often those financially concerned with the issue of the securi- 
ties have no interest in their future. It is entirely a question with them as to how 
cheaply the issue can be prepared and cheaply prepared securities are but an in- 
vitation to successful imitation. 

Lithography, or surface printing, should be absolutely tabooed in the prepara- 
tion of securities. There are difficulties in the reproduction of steel plate work 
which cannot be offered by any other process, and while such work may be more 
or less successfully photographed and photographic prints made therefrom, still 
there is a vast difference between a photographic print and the translation of 
that same print to a steel plate. The difference between an etched line and a cut 
line is very perceptible and the combination of the two impossible; that is to say, 
if the reproduction has been done by photographic means and thereafter etched, 
it is bound to lose in its fine lines; and if an attempt is made to replace these lines 
by the use of the graver, the difference between the etched line and the one cut 
by the graver is so marked as to, at once, attract attention. 

Some slight idea of the work involved and the care taken in the preparation of 
securities is shown in the fact that from the time the paper is delivered from the 
mill until it goes into the shipping room, the work passes through some thirty 
operations, and each operation requires checking and counting and almost each 
one requires recording. In fact, an account is kept of every sheet of paper from 
the time it enters the house until it leaves. It makes no difference what becomes 
of that sheet, whether it is spoiled or not, the same care is taken and the same 
records are kept, and at the end of each order everything is checked up and prop- 
erly disposed of. 
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Much more should be demanded of a bank note corporation (other) than 
merely executing well the work entrusted to it, and the proper safeguarding of 
the order during all the various stages of its manufacture, though these in them- 
selves, properly carried out, call for a combination of the greatest knowledge 
known in the printing art, a highly organized system and a tried personnel. Be- 
fore the acceptance of the work every possible care should be taken to insure the 
issue being bona fide and that the instructions regarding it come from the properly 
authorized parties. The danger, from this point of view, is one of the greatest 
and the necessity for caution has been shown in several recent cases. The Nor- 
folk and Western stock certificate forgery is only one example. In this, it will 
be remembered, the certificates were ordered from a printing house, upon a forged 
letter purporting to be from one of the officials of the railroad and followed ir 
design and general appearance the actual certificates so closely as not to be de- 
tected except upon comparison. Its discovery caused a small panic in the heart of 
every loan clerk, but unfortunately like all panics, I fear, soon forgotten. 

Some years before this a very clever scheme was adopted by Quigley, who 
purchased the bond issue of a municipality and, as is often customary, in such 
issues, took charge of the preparation of the bonds. Later, Mr. Quigley said 
there was a mistake in the bonds and that some slight change was necessary and 
ordered a reprint. The change was so slight as to be of no practical importance 
and the reprints were delivered. The shifting of the collateral from the genuine 
bonds to the reprints was a matter of great ease and, had it not been for some 
unexpected action on the part of one of the banks holding the collateral, in send- 
ing in some of the coupons, there is no telling how for-reaching might have been 
the consequences of this transaction. 

A printer or a stationer is not a bank note corporation, nor does a sign over 
the door constitute what is known as a bank note corporation. Give all the or- 
dinary printing you want to your stationer, but when it comes to an issue of 
securities, or of papers representing money, there is only one safe thing to do— 
go to a responsible bank note corporation and get the best workmanship that can 
be procured. The permanency of the institution which has the guardianship of the 
plates from which your issue has been printed, is a matter of vital importance to 
you. Just as a bank, its personnel should be known and most carefully scrutinized, 
and the efforts of those concerned, to give every safeguard to the investing 
public, should meet with the hearty co-operation of the banking fraternity, as 
they are the ones—even more than the public—who are benefited or injured by 
success or failure. 

In selecting the bank in which you deposit your money, do you first question 
the character and directorate of the institution and above all its permanency, or 
simply inquire regarding the rate of interest paid on deposits, and select the one 
paying the highest rate of interest, regardless of its standing? This, Clark 
Williams tells us, is the mother of many of our banking ills, and I plead that 
the same care he asks for in the banking world be exercised over the instruments 
which underly the banking system. If, to save a litthke money, you demand 
cheaply prepared securities, then, also, shop to get a higher rate of interest and 
have a complete wild-cat scheme. You know the bank, properly run, cannot 
pay exorbitant interest, and you also know that cheaply prepared securities have 
no protective value. It is, in fact, a constant reminder; an invitation to every 
crooked brain. It almost shouts, “Why not use me—lI am the easiest way.” 
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FIFTY WILLS CRITICISED BEFORE DEATH 


An Interview with Daniel S, Remsen, Author of ‘‘ Remsen on the Preparation and Contest of Wills’’ 


[Editor’s Note:—As much interest was aroused among our readers by the Plan 
of Criticising Wills mentioned by Mr. Remsen in a recent number of Trust Com- 
PANIES he has kindly consented to answer a number of questions which have been 
put to him by our representative touching the methods employed and the results 
attained in the examination of the fifty wills last criticised for living persons.] 

LAWYER can render no more valuable service to a testator or to his fam- 

ily than to point out any serious defects that may actually exist in his 

will, that the same may be corrected before death. A lawyer can do no 
greater kindness to his professional brother than to give him timely warning 
where he has drawn or is preparing a will that otherwise after death might be 
open to substantial criticism. A lawyer can do no greater service to the pros- 
pective executor or trustee than to correct errors which might lead to confusion 
and personal liability in the administration of an estate. If experience or history 
is to teach anything surely every will should be subjected to as searching an ex- 
amination before the death of its maker as it is likely to receive after his death. 

“As to the will of Samuel J. Tilden, the true reason of its failure has only 
recently come to light. It seems that Governor Tilden exhibited his will to the 
late James C. Carter for a casual inspection one day at Greystone. As Mr. 
Carter had never seen the document before he glanced over it hurriedly and 
pointed out to the Governor ‘that the indefiniteness in the clause disposing of the 
estate, which afterwards proved fatal to it, might bring it in question.’ The 
Governor replied, ‘Well, I will ask you to come up again by and by, and we will 
put it in proper form.’ Being ‘given to procrastination’ the Governor's ‘by and 
by’ never came. He was ‘surprised by death before he had executed his intention 
to profit by the counsel’ of Mr. Carter and now the world knows the result. 

“As to methods usually pursued in criticising wills before death: The first 
thing, of course, is to examine the will itself or a copy. The critic must then, by 
reading and re-reading the will, seek to fully comprehend the testator’s plan. 
He must note (1) the property given, (2) to whom given, (3) the kind of gifts 
that are made. In connection with the property given he must consider its char- 
acter, whether real or personal, as well as a possible equitable conversion, its de- 
scription and whether or not it is encumbered. He should also have in mind the 
character of the testator’s business. If the testator has real estate the payment of 
liens thereon, if any, and the laws of the place where the land is situated must be 
considered. Special attention is also necessary in the case of community property, 
property held in joint tenancy or tenancy in common, property subject to appoint- 
ment by deed or will and trust funds or property of other persons in testator’s 
possession or standing in his name. Antenuptial agreements, when they exist, 
and the laws of certain jurisdictions carrying property rights into the marriage 
contract are also important factors for consideration. 

“In connection with the persons benefited by.a will the testamentary critic 
should specially note the manner in which beneficiaries are designated or de- 
scribed ih the will. If the gift is to one person the gift may lapse, if to two or 
more persons their ownership may be joint or in common and a lapse of the whole 
or a part may ensue depending very much on the words used to describe the 
donees, both as to identity and whether as a class, or as individuals in conjunction 
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with the contingencies of marriage, birth, death, survivorship and the like. The 
critic must have in mind the legal right of a testator to will his property away 
from wife or children and what proportions he may give in charity; for in these 
respects there are important restrictions in many jurisdictions, particularly in 
foreign countries and some portions of the United States. Then, too, the special 
character of donees, such as gifts to debtors, creditors, corporations, aliens, etc., 
figure as important factors. 

“In connection with the character of gifts to be made, special attention 
should be directed to the distinction between legal and equitable estates, whether 
the thing itself is given or only the use or income or what remains after a use. 
In other words, is the gift absolute or defeasible? Is the use for life or for a 
less period, as until the happening of some contingency more or less remote? Is 
the gift exclusive or does it open and let in others? Does it carry with it a 
power of disposal, a power to apply principal or a power to appoint by will or 
deed? Is the gift general, specific, demonstrative, cumulative, substitutional or 
residuary? If the gift is not to take effect until the happening of a future event 
innumerable questions at once arise involving the Rule Against Perpetuities—that 
great destroyer of wills. 

“Many questions are also presented touching after born children, advance- 
ments, ademption, satisfaction, simultaneous death and the powers given to 
executors or trustees affecting the management and settlement of the estate. 

“As to results :—Out of fifty wills recently submitted for examination, nine- 
teen were not subject to any important criticism. The remaining thirty-one were 
open to one or more of the following objections: Eight contained one or more 
doubtful or ambiguous expressions which in more or less remote contingencies 
might give trouble after death. Eight contained little or no adequate provision 
against lapse and in six out of the eight cases the possibility of lapse affected the 
residuary clauses. In five there was reason to doubt the validity of charitable 
gifts, and in at least two, certain charitable gifts were clearly void. In three 
the provisions, intended to apply in case of death of the testator and the legatee 
by the same accident, failed to properly provide for the destination of property in 
case the legatee died immediately after the testator. In two the description of cer- 
tain specific legacies were clearly inadequate. In one a certain number of cor- 
porate bonds were bequeathed, but whether they were $500 or $1,000 bonds 
owned by the testator did not appear. Post-testamentary children were fre- 
quently not mentioned or entirely unprovided for in the will. 

“The provisions most fruitful of criticism, however, and most serious in 
consequences, were those relating to trusts and future estates. Nine of the wills 
containing trust expressions were open to one or more of the following objections: 
In some it was doubtful whether or not a trust was intended. In others the trust 
purpose was indefinite or speculative. In others the trust term was not well de- 
fined, either by an express limitation or the duration of the trust purpose. In 
several the trust term was limited directly or indirectly or an unlawful number 
of lives or on the lives of persons to be born after the death of the testator. In 
two the sole beneficiary under the trust was made the sole trustee and given a 
power to sell real estate, thus opening the door to creditors and an objectionable 
title. In two real estate was given in trust in jurisdictions where trusts are not 
permitted. In consequence of these criticisms many wills thus criticised have 
been redrawn or improved by codicil, but in other cases the testators, follow- 
ing the example of Governor Tilden, are waiting for a ‘more convenient season.’ ” 
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PRESENT STATUS AND FUTURE OF THE BOND MARKET 


WILLIAM R. BRITTON 


With F. J. Lisman & Company, New York 


RUST company officials and directors are interested keenly in the probable 
future of the bond market, because such institutions frequently have large 
holdings of investment securities. Prophecies regarding the probable 

course of prices of stocks and bonds are guesses, however, but reviews of con- 
ditions’ affecting the investment market often are helpful. 

At present the world’s security markets are deadlocked. Buying is at a 
minimum and this condition is anomalous, in view of easy money prevailing in 
all financial centers. On the New York Stock Exchange and over the counter, 
transactions are in reduced volume. However, bonds are long-term investments, 
or in other words are extended time loans, and as bonds are cheaper than money, 
why are they not being purchased? First of all, readers should remember that 
following the panic of 1907 there was a rapid accumulation of money, and one 
of the first signs of a restoration of confidence was the purchase of high-grade 
bonds by conservative investors. Then came the extraordinary bond market of 
last year, when previous records for volume of sales were broken. Prices rose 
and most of the great railroad and industrial corporations were enabled to dis- 
pose of large blocks of securities. Investors now are anxious to determine whether 
the buying of bonds will be resumed on a large scale and also whether bonds are 
too high. 

The panic came at a time of abounding prosperity, when the prices of labor, 
money, commodities and real estate were absurdly high. Previously there had 
been a gradual decline in security prices, culminating in the panic and in this 
cataclysm the holders of stocks and bonds contributed millions of dollars to the 
necessary liquidation. Commodity prices began to fall, but not to the same ex- 
tent as securities and meanwhile real estate and labor were not affected to any 
great extent. Liquidation is a painful process, especially when applied to a 
country just recovering from a wild career of speculation and, consequently, be- 
cause the adjustment is not completed in the commodity and labor markets, un- 
certainty characterizes general business. Doubtless because the immediate future 
is uncertain and the public does not comprehend the trend of events, there is no 
disposition to purchase bonds or engage in speculative operations on the New 
York Stock Exchange. 

Bond buying depends upon easy money, but as stated previously, with monev 
abundant, investors hold aloof from the investment market. Therefore, another 
factor is lacking, which is confidence and until this is restored completely, bonds 
will not be purchased freely. However, numerous forces are at work to bring 
about a more hopeful feeling. President Roosevelt’s administration was a stormy 
one and his radical policies were contageous, being absorbed by a large portion 
of our people. Politicians, quick to ascertain public sentiment, vied with one 
another in attacking corporations. The result was a crop of unwise and hastily 
considered laws by State Legislatures. But the American people already have 
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learned the bitter lesson that railroad and other corporations can not be attacked 
‘ without affecting the entire country. In fact, practically all the large railroad 
and industrial companies of the United States are owned by the hundreds of 
thousands of small stockholders residing in various parts of the country. Natur- 
ally a reaction came and there is evidence of returning sanity. Federal judges 
gradually are declaring unconstitutional many of the harmful laws, which is one 
of the most hopeful signs of the times. President Taft doubtless realizes that 
the commercial interests desire a cessation from legislative interference with 
vested rights. However, the era of muck raking did much good, but the pendu- 
lum swung too far and the reaction is welcome. 

At last a tentative tariff bill is before Congress.. There will be many modi- 
fications of proposed schedules before the measure finally is signed, but there is 
every indication that this troublesome factor soon will be removed from the in- 
vestment market and the business world. This country can prosper under almost 
any fiscal policy, but business men require knowledge of what impost duties are 
to be. Therefore, unless the present session of Congress is to be prolonged in- 
definitely, there are strong prospects of an early settlement of the tariff question. 
When this is done business will become adjusted to the new conditions. Doubt- 
less with a reduction in the tariff there will be a widespread liquidation in labor, 
and wages may be reduced. Under ordinary conditions this would be ac- 
companied by disastrous strikes, but following a year, or more, of hard times, 
workingmen are not in financial condition to hold out for existing wages and as 
many laborers remain unemployed there should be no difficulty in securing 
plenty of employees. 

Commodities also are in process of liquidation. Iron and steel and other 
metals have declined violently and now sell near the cost of production. Many 
copper mines are unable to sell the metal at present quotations and make money. 
Regarding real estate little can be said. In New York City and surrounding 
territory there has not been a marked reduction in realty values. Probably the 
increase of population is responsible for this condition. In other parts of the 
United States, real estate has not been affected in proportion to the declines in 
securities and commodities. 

Our relations with foreign powers are peaceful. Abroad, there are no in- 
dications at present of probable conflicts in the near future. King Edward, by 
consummate statesmanship, has arranged a series of alliances with strong countries 
and has succeeded in isolating Germany, thereby postponing war indefinitely. In 
other words, Europe is undisturbed by serious war clouds. 

Most factors making for a complete restoration of confidence are present. 
Liquidation in commodities and labor almost is completed, in the judgment of 
many experienced observers, and the country is being prepared for a genuine re- 
vival in general business. But a severe wrench to the credit system, such as 
occurred in our recent panic, can not be repaired in a short time. Years probably 
will pass before this country has another boom like the last one. Indeed times 
of excess prosperity bring severe reactions. Although the indications are that 
the necessary liquidation resulting from the panic and usually accompanying a 
depression in trade almost is completed, this does not mean that abnormally 
prosperous years will soon return. On the contrary, general business can hardly 
become normal during the current year. If this opinion proves correct, then 
with money abundant in all of the world’s financial centers, investors, both in- 
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dividual and institutional, will tire of keeping money idle and will seek to em- 
ploy it. How can this best be done? Even if general business gradually re- 
vives, which is almost a certainty, barring some great calamity, there is no other 
channel for the employment of all the dormant bank balances except by purchas- 
ing bonds. Assuming this position is well taken, then a broad and active bond 
market will be present the remainder of the year. Of course money may rise 
and absorb the floating supply of cash faster than expected. Therefore, the 
problem regarding the future of the bond market is purely one regarding what 
money is to be worth, and trust company officials and directors must decide this 
question before buying or selling investment securities. 

For investors who believe that conditions justify higher prices for bonds, 
and remembering the advances since the last panic, fear there is no room for 
a rise from the present level, this table showing the previous top price of ten 
active and well-known bonds may be of interest: 

Bond Highest price Year 
I I ns GS Sale ot ee cae 108 1900 
Atchison general 4s 106 1905 

106% 1905 
113% 1902 
103 1906 
1014 I9OI 


ee A 


9734 1905 
Texas & Pacific 5s 12034 1901 
Southern Railway 5s 124% 1901 
New York Central 3%s 111% 1900 


Allowing for flat prices at which they then were quoted, these bonds have 
been much higher, in most cases, than at present. Between 1900 and 1903, money 
was exceedingly cheap in this country and bonds then sold at the highest prices 
of the past twenty years. Money now is cheaper than at that time and bonds 
may advance to former high levels. At least this is the opinion of many ex- 
perienced financiers. 


PROGRAM FOR THE NEXT MEETING OF THE TRUST COMPANY SECTION 

Members of the Trust Company Section are notified by Secretary Philip S. Babcock 
to forward suggestions relative to subjects for discussion at the next annual meeting to be 
held in Chicago. The secretary will also be glad to hear from members in regard to 
addresses to be delivered at the forthcoming meeting. It is proposed to make the pro 
gram exceptionally interesting and attractive. An entire day will be devoted to the sessions 
of the Trust Company Section meeting. 

The Executive Committee of the Trust Company Section will meet shortly with the 
Executive Council of the American Bankers’ Association. 


THE AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION TRAVELERS’ CHECKS 


In accordance with a contract entered into with the Bankers’ Trust Company of 
New York the American Bankers’ Association will shortly begin issuing the so-called 
Association’s Travelers’ Cheques. All necessary details in regard to protection of 
these cheques and their acceptance both in Europe and by bankers in this country 
have been attended to. Banks desiring to use these cheques should order them direct 
of the Bankers’ Trust Company, who as agents of the Association in this matter, 
will arrange all the minor details. 
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RECENT AND PROSPECTIVE STATE BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY LEGISLATION * 


PIERRE JAY 


Bank Commissioner of Massachusetts 


IT was natural that the year 1908, following on the heels of the bank panic of 1907, 
should be productive of banking legislation. While Congress was struggling 
over currency plans which finally resulted in the appointment of the National 

Monetary Commission, several of the State Legislatures then in session undertook 
to strengthen the laws governing their respective State banking institutions. But 
there were sessions in only a few of the States in 1908, for most Legislatures holding 
biennial sessions meet in the years ending in odd numbers. In 1909 there will be 
regular meetings of thirty-nine State legislatures, and it is probable that important 
amendments to the banking laws will be considered in California, where a complete 
redraft will be presented, and in New Mexico, Idaho, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Colorado, and Wisconsin. A commission has been appointed by the Governor of 
Maryland to redraft the banking law, and the bankers of Arkansas are making an 
effort to secure the passage of an adequate law. In almost every one of the tier of 
States beginning on the north with North Dakota and ending on the south with 
Texas, the Legislatures will take action on measures to provide for the guaranty of 
deposits. Proposed amendments of lesser importance will be acted on in substan- 
tially all the other States. It is impossible to forecast what changes will finally 
result from this wide-spread discussion; but the fact that it promises to be so general 
indicates a realization :that the time has come to bring the State banking laws of 
the country up to a higher standard of efficiency. 

Before considering the 1908 legislation in detail, it will be of interest to go 
back to 1907 and examine briefly the changes in State banking laws which were 
enacted in the year before the panic began to exercise its influence; for they show 
that, while the panic has undoubtedly added to the impetus of the movement, the 
work of strengthening these laws was already in progress before it occurred. 

Legislation During 1907. Missouri undertook a complete revision of its banking 
laws, which became effective January 15, 1909, and transferred the administration of 
them from the Secretary of State to the newly created banking department. Various 
provisions looking toward safer operation of the banks were added, but, as a whole, 
the law is not one of the most advanced or complete. 

Oklahoma passed a banking law which is complete, as State banking laws go. It 
provides for a banking department, and contains the well-known provision relative 
to the guaranty of deposits. Colorado enacted a banking law for the first time, and 
established a banking department. The law is not as complete in its provisions as 
are those of some of the other Rocky Mountain and Pacific States. Indiana finally 
settled the “Private Banking” situation by definitely placing those engaged in the 
business under the supervision of the Auditor of State. North Carolina added a 
number of provisions, but its banking law is still in a somewhat crude state. Illinois 
also strengthened its law by amendments which were approved by popular vote 
November 3, 1908, but the law still lacks many provisions which are found in the 
laws of other important banking States. Pennsylvania required its trust companies 
and State banks to keep a reserve of 15 per cent. 

Connecticut required its trust companies and State banks to segregate their sav- 
ings deposits and invest them under the laws governing the investment of deposits 
of savings banks. Massachusetts made a similar requirement for foreign banking cor- 
porations doing business in the State, and authorized its savings banks to establish 
departments to write industrial insurance and annuities. Maine made a thorough re- 


* From The Quarterly Journal of Economics, February, 1000 
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vision of its trust company laws. Oregon passed a complete banking law and estab- 
lished a banking department. In many respects the new law of Oregon is one of the 
best and most complete State banking laws we have. 

Legislation in 1908. New York, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Ohio were the 
States in which important banking legislation was enacted in 1908. The New York 
legislation was essentially an aftermath of the panic, and sought to prevent a re- 
currence of the conditions which the panic disclosed. The twenty separate acts 
which were passed were for the most part based on recommendations of the Super- 
intendent of Banks, Mr. Clark Williams, and on the report of a committee of New 
York bankers, appointed by Governor Hughes in November, 1907, to advise him as 
to desirable changes in the banking laws. In Ohio the Bankers’ Association had been 
endeavoring for years to procure the enactment of a complete banking law, but their 
efforts were unsuccessful until the panic provided them with the necessary lever. The 
Rhode Island legislation was also in the form of a complete law, and was based on 
the report of a commission appointed, before the panic began, to draft a banking 
law. In Massachusetts the revision of the savings-bank law was likewise based on the 
report of a commission appointed by the preceding Legislature to suggest changes; 
and of the trust company legislation which was enacted, only that portion which dealt 
with the reserves had its origin in the lessons taught by the panic. 

It will be convenient to consider the legislation enacted in these four States 
under two headings: 

I. Savings Banks and Savings Deposits. 
Il. Trust Companies and State Banks. 
I. SAVINGS BANKS AND SAVINGS DEPOSITS 

New York. The New York legislation on this subject was not important. The 
absence of any market for high-grade bonds during the panic, and the great shrink- 
age in the value of such securities which had been in progress for over two years 
and culminated at the close of 1907, crystallized into law the theory that the proper 
basis for reckoning the surplus of an investment institution, such as a savings bank, 
was not the market value of its securities, but their “investment value” arrived at by 
the amortization of premiums and discounts. On this principle the bonds are entered 
on the books at cost, and at each interest period a sufficient amount is deducted from 
the principal of a bond purchased above par, or is added to the principal of a bond 
purchased below par, to bring the value of each to par at maturity. A law was 
passed requiring savings banks to value their securities in this manner and to base 
their surplus upon these valuations. Accordingly, in the report of the savings banks 
following the enactment of the law, both the earned portion of the discounts of 
bonds bought below par and the unexpired portion of the premiums written off, were 
added to the book values of the bonds, increasing the surplus of the savings banks, 
reckoned in this manner, by some $30,000,000. 

Massachusetts. The first part of the savings-bank act, which was in effect a re- 
vision of all existing acts relating to savings banks, defined more clearly the relation 
of the Bank Commissioner to the various institutions under his supervision and gave 
him authority in the case of all such institutions to direct the discontinuance. of such 
practices as appeared to him to be unsafe or unauthorized. 

A number of changes were made in the details of savings-bank management 
which are of interest only to trustees and officers of savings banks. The following 
provisions, however, may be of general interest: a. Savings banks may maintain one 
or more branch depots or offices, for the receipt of deposits only, either in their own 
city or town or in other places, not more than fifteen miles distant, in which no sav- 
ings bank is established. This enables a bank to establish an agency for the receipt 
of deposits in a neighboring town too small to support a savings bank of its own. 
It also enables a bank to send a representative to neighboring manufacturing plants 
on pay-day to receive deposits, as is done by many European savings banks. b. An 
auditing committee must be appointed each year to make or cause to be made a 
thorough audit of the transactions of the bank. c. Savings banks are to be incor- 
porated through a board of State officers instead of by special legislative charter. 
This is expected to facilitate the establishment of new banks. 
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The investment law is considerably changed, with a view, in the case of railroad 
bonds, to authorizing investment in the bonds of any railroad which measures up to 
certain high standards of financial policy and earning power, and, in the case of 
loans on real estate and on other classes of security, to reducing the losses which such 
loans are liable to bring to the banks. Real estate mortgaged to a savings bank 
must not only be appraised at the time the loan is made, but must be reappraised 
every five years while the loan remains in the bank. If the appraisal shows deprecia- 
tion in value, the bank must call for a proportionate reduction of the loan. Alto- 
gether too many institutions which take mortgages fail to watch with sufficient care 
the property on which they have loaned, and depreciation often occurs before the 
institution is aware of it and after it is too late to obtain a reduction of the loan. 

In the case of loans on personal security, which have for a great many years con- 
stituted about one-fifth of the assets of the Massachusetts savings banks, the following 
requirements are made: (a) The amount which may be loaned to an individual with 
sureties, but without collateral, is reduced from 5 per cent. to 1 per cent. of the de- 
posits. (b) Corporations which desire to borrow from the savings banks are to be 
audited periodically by some accountant approved by the Bank Commissioner and to 
furnish to the bank before making or renewing a loan a copy of the report of the ac- 
countant, in such form as the Bank Commissioner may prescribe. This will not give 
the supervisor any new control over such loans, but will provide the bank with a state- 
ment of the affairs of the borrowing corporation made by a disinterested party. Within 
the past two years the question of securing disinterested statements as a basis for 
credit has been discussed by the American Bankers’ Association, but no feasible plan 
has yet been arrived at. (c) Loans on collateral, which constitute about two-thirds 
of the amount loaned on personal security, are to be subject to the authority of the 
3ank Commissioner to disapprove the collateral accepted, and in case of such disap- 
proval to “make such recommendations in writing to the Board of Investment of the 
savings bank as the case may require, and to include in his annual report a state- 
ment of the facts in each case in which the Board of Investment has not complied 
with his recommendations in a manner satisfactory to him.” 

A general provision was inserted in the investment law permitting the investment 
in certain bonds of telephone companies. The only bonds which meet the require- 
ments are the collateral trust 4s, due 1920, of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company. Coincidently with the revision of the savings-bank laws, Massachusetts 
undertook to throw additional safeguards about savings deposited in trust companies. 
A few of the trust companies in the smaller cities have for several years, under legal 
sanction, between receiving savings deposits. Although protected by the capital stock 
and the liability of the shareholders, the investment of these deposits was practically 
unrestricted. Consistency required a uniform investment of savings deposits by what- 
ever institution they might be received. Accordingly, a trust company which receives 
deposits of a savings character is now required by law to have a savings department, 
separate and distinct as to accounting and investment, from the general business of 
the company. The deposits subject to the new requirement are those “(a) which may 
be withdrawn only on presentation of the pass-book or other similar form of receipt 
which permits successive deposits or withdrawals to be entered thereon; or (b) which 
at the option of the trust company may be withdrawn only at the expiration of a 
stated period after notice of intention to withdraw has been given; or (c) in any other 
way which might lead the public to believe that such deposits are received or invested 
under the same conditions or in the same manner as deposits in savings banks.” 

All deposits of the kind described are to be placed in the savings department and 
invested in accordance with the laws governing the investments of savings banks. 
Such deposits are “special deposits,” and in case of liquidation, if the investments of 
the savings department are insufficient to pay its depositors in full, they have an equal 
claim with other creditors on the general assets of the company, including the capital, 
surplus, and stockholder’s liability. 

This principle already appeared, though less completely worked out, in the laws of 
Michigan, New Hampshire, and Connecticut. In my opinion, it is the logical solution 
for the present lack of savings facilities outside those States (the New England States, 
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New York, and New Jersey) where the mutual, or non-stock, savings bank system is 
fully developed. In the other States, although many of them have mutual savings bank 
laws, substantially all of the savings are deposited in State banks and trust companies 
which are operated for the benefit of their stockholders. Most of them do a regular 
commercial banking business in addition to receiving savings deposits. The failure 
of the mutual savings bank system to take root in the States west of the Alleghanies 
indicates that some other system for encouraging thrift must be devised for that vast 
region as well as for the Southern States. The State banks and trust companies are 
already, to a considerable extent, occupying the field and providing the necessary 
facilities; but there can be no question that the failures which occasionally occur 
among them have prevented that entire confidence in them which the public should 
feel toward the institutions in which its savings are deposited. As depositaries, they 
are convenient, and, as collectors of savings, they are sufficiently aggressive. It is as 
agencies for the investment of savings that they fall short in public estimation. The 
plan just described supplies the missing qualification and has the merit of requiring 
neither the creation of a new set of institutions nor the renunciation of the profits 
now derived by the stockholders of the banks from the management of savings de- 
posits; though it will doubtless decrease such profits. It simply requires existing banks 
and trust companies to segregate their savings deposits and to invest them in those 
securities and loans which in their respective States are considered safe investments 
for savings or trust funds. 

While the mutual, or non-stock, savings banks must be regarded as the ideal system, 
the facts must be faced both that the establishment of such banks cannot be made 
compulsory and that even in those Western and Southern States which have savings 
bank laws but a handful of banks have been established. Side by side with their 
banking business the trust companies have faithfully managed trust funds reaching 
well into the billions of dollars, and there seems to me no reason why, under such 
a law as has just been described, enforced by careful State supervisors, the State banks 
should not become, for those sections, a very satisfactory substitute for the mutual 
savings banks of the East. 

Ohio. The Ohio law provided in one act for the establishment and operation of 
savings banks, State banks, and trust companies. Of the sections providing for mutual 
savings banks, only those relating to their investments are drawn in much detail, as 
it was evidently not expected that many new banks would be organized under them. 
But the investment sections were important because trust companies and State banks 
operating savings departments were obliged to follow their provisions in investing 
the deposits in those departments. This was an important step, for the State banks 
and trust companies of Ohio, according to an estimate recently made by ex-Governor 
Herrick, hold savings deposits amounting to hundreds of millions of dollars. 

Rhode Island. One of the most bitterly contested provisions of the Rhode Island 
law was that which required the savings deposits of trust companies to be segregated. 
In Rhode Island, through the absorption of many savings banks, the savings deposits 
formed the largest part of the deposits of the trust companies. Consequently, to make 
such a segregation of the savings deposits and to invest them in the securities which 
Rhode Island prescribes for its savings banks, even though its law is less stringest than 
those of most of the other New England States, seemed a great hardship to the trust 
companies. The final enactment of this provision would doubtless have been more 
difficult, had it not been for the closing of the Union Trust Company during the panic, 
with some $11,000,000 of savings deposits belonging to some 24,000 depositors. Al- 
though this company eventually reopened without loss to the depositors, the fact of its 


closing gave a powerful argument to those who advocated legal separation of savings 
from commercial deposits. 





II. TRUST COMPANIES AND STATE BANKS 
Ohio and Rhode Island. These States can be dismissed briefly. 


Their new laws 
on State banking contain no striking features other than those noted under the first 


topic. Each, however, made provision for the first time, for a banking department, 
headed by a single bank commissioner or superintendent. 


Massachusetts. The legislation of Massachusetts also requires but brief descrip- 
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tion, so far as general banking is concerned. There are no State banks in Massachu- 
setts, and the only trust company legislation in 1908 which was of general interest, 
except that which required the segregation of their savings deposits, was the in- 
creased amount of reserve required to be kept against current deposits. This law 
recognized the difference between time and demand deposits by requiring no reserve 
to be kept on deposits represented by certificates or agreements in writing; but, when- 
ever such certificates or agreements are payable within thirty days, they become sub- 
ject to the reserve requirements of the act. 

The following table shows the percentages of reserve required by the new act, 
which became effective January 1, 1900: 

Per Cent. of Deposits to be Kept 


Deposited In United 
Total. In Cash in Reserve States or 


Banks Massachu- 

setts Bonds. 
Reserve Trust Companies'....... 20 10 10 0 
Boston Trust Companies............ 20 8 8 24 
Other Trust Companies.......... 15 6 6 23 


1Trust companies which act as reserve banks for other trust companies. 
2 Optional, may be kept deposited in reserve banks. 


Reserve banks are National banks in Massachusetts, New York City, Albany, Phila- 
delphia, and Chicago; and Boston trust companies keeping the reserve above set forth 
and approved in each case by the Bank Commissioner in writing. 

New York. It was natural that the banking legislation enacted in New York during 
1908 should attract most attention throughout the country; first, because New York 
was the storm center of the panic; and, second, because in some ways the legislation 
went further in restricting the operations of the banks and requiring attention of their 
directors than has been attempted in any other State. 

In general, the legislation of New York falls into three classes, relating to 

1. The operations of the banks. 

2. The duties of directors. 

3. The authority of the supervisor. 

1. The operations of the banks. The reserve requirement for both trust com- 
panies, and State banks was increased by an act which became fully effective on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1909. The old and the new requirements may be best understood by pre- 
senting them in the following tabulated form: 


RESERVES REQUIRED OF STATE BANKS 


Percentage of Reserve Percentage of Reserve 
Required Prior to Required after 
July 1, 1908. February 1, 1969. 
Location of Bank. On On 
Cash Deposit Cash Deposit 
Total. in with Total. in with 
Vault. Reserve Vault. Reserve 
Agents. Agents. 
ee pe a ener eee 1a 15 7% 7% 25 15 10 
Borough of Brooklyn without Branches 
ee ee ee ge ae 15 7% 7% 20 10 10 


Boroughs in Greater New York other 
than Manhattan with Branches in 
EE 6-6 ERO U RS ORs «6b ORS 15 7% 7% 25 15 10 

Boroughs of the Bronx, Queens, and 
Richmond, without Branches in Man- 
DEN a us 0 0:0 50 Cabbie s Sas theca ek 5 

BHlsewhere 


b 7% 5 7% 71 


1 
5 15 6 9 


RESERVES REQUIRED OF TRUST COMPANIES 
Percentage of Reserve Required Percentage of Reserve Required 


Prior to July 1. 1908. after February 1, 1909 
Location of Company. On On 
Cash Deposit Cash Deposit 
Total. in with Bonds. Total. in with Bonds. 
Vault. Reserve Vault. Reserve 
Agents. Agents. 
ON err a ei res cage 15 5 5 5 15 15 0 0 
Other Boroughs in Greater 
Ee Se seh. aa 15 5 5 5 15 10 5 0 
Other Boroughs in Greater 
New York having Branches 
Ss re 15 5 5 5 15 15 0 0 
PIED: “a tie owas 6 5 pies ae 10 3 4 3 10 5 5 0 
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It will be seen from this table that certain State and municipal bonds are no longer 
permitted as a form of reserve. Trust companies and State banks are not required to 
keep a reserve on trust deposits, or on time deposits represented by certificates of 
deposit payable it a stated time in excess of thirty days from date of issue; and it is 
made a misdemeanor for any officer or employee to agree that the holdet of a time 
certificate of deposit may receive payment thereof in advance of its maturity. 

The business of the New York trust companies, and especially of those in New 
York City, varies considerably, the deposits of some being largely on demand and 
the deposits of others largely on time. This law attempts to compel those trust com- 
panies having an active demand business to keep a commensurate amount of reserve, 
while those having time deposits, by issuing certificates, are not required to keep any 
reserve on such deposits. For each branch office maintained, a State bank or trust 
company is required to have at least $100,000 of capital in excess of the minimum 
amount prescribed by law. But only $50,000 excess capital is required for each branch 
office of a State bank opened prior to the passage of the law. 

The amount, proportioned to its capital and surplus, wnich a bank or trust com- 
pany may loan to any one borrower is prescribed in more detail than is attempted 
either in the National Banking Act or in any of the other State banking laws. Limits 
are set to the amount which may be loaned on unsecured paper, to the amount which 
may be loaned on paper secured by collateral, and to the amount of bills of exchange 
or other commercial paper of any one borrower which may be purchased. 

The various percentages are set forth in the following table: 


Bills of Exchange 
Commercial Paper, or 

Location of Institution. Unsecured Loans. Loans Secured by 
Collateral Worth 154 
more than the Loan. 


Manhattan ...... 10% 25% 


sat Pe Cee eine + «hols ke 0 ee 10% 40% 


A trust company may not loan to one of its directors an amount in excess of 10 
per cent. of its capital stock. 

The closing of one or more of the trust companies having been brought about largely 
because so great a proportion of its assets had been loaned to individual members of 
underwriting syndicates upon pledge of securities of enterprises for the development 
of which the respective syndicates were organized, the following provision was enacted, 
limiting the amount which may be loaned in this manner: 


No loan shall be made by any bank or trust company upon the securities of 
one or more corporations the payment of which is undertaken in whole or in 
part severally, but not jointly, by two or more individuals, firms or corporations; 

(a) if the borrowers or underwriters be obligated absolutely or contingently 
to purchase the securities of any of them collateral to such loan, unless the bor- 
rowers or underwriters shall have paid on account of the purchase of such securi- 
ties an amount in cash or its equivalent equal to at least twenty-five per centum 
of the several amounts for which they remain obligated in completing the purchase 
of such securities; 

(b) if the bank or trust company making such loan be liable directly, indi- 
rectly or contingently, for the repayment of such loan or any part thereof; 

(c) if its terms, including any renewal thereof, by agreement, express or im- 
plied, exceed the period of one year; 

(d) or to an amount, under any circumstances, in excess of twenty-five per 
centum of the capital and surplus of the bank or trust company making such loan. 
State banks in the Borough of Manhattan were prohibited from investing more 

than 15 per cent. of their assets, and banks and trust companies elsewhere in the State 
more than 25 per cent. of their assets, in loans securéd directly or indirectly upon real 
estate. 

All mortgages and assignments of mortgages must be immediately recorded, and 
the amount loaned on real estate by either a bank or a trust company, including all 
prior liens, must not exceed two-thirds of the appraised value of the property, nor, in 
the case of any one parcel, 10 per cent. of the capital or surplus of the bank or trust 
company. 
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No bank or trust company may own or hold as collateral for loans more than 
10 per cent. of the capital stock of any other bank or trust company, or of an insurance 
company incorporated in New York. 

2. The duties of directors. A director of a bank or trust company who, after 
his election, ceases to own, unpledged, a sufficient number of shares of its capital 
stock to qualify him, shall no longer be a director. Directors must hold at least one 
meeting a month, and at each such meeting, or at each meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee, a written statement shall be presented, showing all purchases and sales of 
securities and every discount and loan of $1,000 or more made since the preceding 
meeting. There shall also be submitted a list showing the total liabilities of all bor- 
rowers which have been increased $1,000 or more since the last meeting. It is made 
a misdemeanor for any officer or employee intentionally to conceal from or fail to 
report to the officers or directors any loans or purchases or sales of securities made 
between meetings, or for any director or officer to deposit the funds of his institution 
with any corporation on condition that such corporation shall make him a loan. This 
provision was prompted by the discovery, during the suspensions occasioned by the 
panic, that certain individuals had obtained control of a chain of banks by using the 
funds of. the first bank to purchase the stock of a second, the funds of the second to 
purchase the stock of a third, and so on, 

3. The authority of the supervisor. The superintendent is given authority to use 
his discretion both in regard to the establishment of State banks and trust companies 
and in regard to the opening of branches of such institutions. The savings-bank law 
has for many years given authority to the superintendent, if any institution appeared 
to be conducting its business in an unsafe or unauthorized manner, to direct the dis- 
continuance of such unsafe or unauthorized practice. The 1908 law extends this same 
authority to the superintendent in the case of all other institutions under his super- 
vision, and authorizes him to take possession of an institution which neglects or refuses 
to comply with such direction. 

The superintendent is also authorized to take and retain possession of any insti- 
tution under his supervision, if its capital is impaired, if it is in unsound or unsafe 
condition, or if it suspends payment or violates law. If the institution is not in con- 
dition to reopen, he may liquidate it, either personally or through a deputy whom he 
may appoint, without further authority from the court and without the appointment 
of a receiver by the court. The expenses of liquidation are subject to the approval 
of, and the payment of dividends to creditors is to be directed by the Supreme Court, 
but the full authority and responsibility of liquidating closed banks is lodged with the 
Superintendent of Banks. This follows closely the provision of the National Bank Act 
authorizing the Comptroller of the Currency to act as liquidating agent of the closed 
National banks. In all other states, closed State banking institutions are liquidated by 
receivers appointed by the courts. 

The report of the committee appointed by the Governor of New York on Novem- 
ber 13, 1907, heretofore referred to, dwelt on the excessive cost of the liquidation of 
insolvent banks by receivers appointed by the courts. It stated that “the expense of 
a large number of receiverships had been from 2o per cent. to 30 per cent. of the re- 
ceipts, some of them running as high as 80 per cent. or 90 per cent., whereas in the 
case of failed National banks the ratio of expenses to receipts has been 7.4 per cent. 

The first bank of which the superintendent took possession under the new law was 
returned to its shareholders after a receivership of six weeks, at a total cost of $1,200. 
It is true that its resources were only about $500,000; but, as none of the other bank 
receiverships in New York, from the time the new law went into effect, cost less than 
$20,500 for fees alone, exclusive of expenses, the saving accomplished by the new 
method gives promise of being noteworthy. 
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SAFEGUARDING THE TITLE OF TRUST COMPANIES IN 
DENNSYLVANIA 


Commendable activity is being displayed by officers and State vice-presidents 
of the Trust Company Section in securing laws prohibiting the misuse of the title 
“trust company” by irresponsible promoters, syndicates, loan sharks or mining 
speculators. The House Committee of the Pennsylvania State Legislature has 
reported favorably Bill No. 155, which has also been introduced in the Senate, 
aitd will most likely be passed at the present session. The amendment was drawn 
up by William A. Wilcox, trust officer of the Scranton Trust Company, and sec- 
retary of the Trust Company Section of Pennsylvania, 

Trust COMPANIES maga- 
zine has frequently pointed 
out the necessity of such leg- 
islation in Pennsylvania, ow- 
ing to the fact that a number 
of trust company promoting 
syndicates make their head- 
quarters in Philadelphia. The 
bill introduced in the Penn- 
sylvania Legislature reads as 
follows : 

An Act restricting the use of 
the word “trust” as part of a 
corporate name; forbidding 
advertising or doing business 
as a trust company, except by 
corporations under the supervi- 
sion of the banking depart- 
ment; and providing a penalty 
for violations thereof 

Section I. Be it enacted, 
etc., that no corporation shall 
be hereafter chartered under 
the laws of this commonwealth 
with the word “trust” as part 
Oot its name except corpora- 
tions under the supervision of 
the Commissioner of Banking; 
nor shall any corporate name 


be SO amended as to include 
the word “trust” unless the 
corporation be under such 


supervision. 


Section 2. No person, Cco- 


WILLIAM A. WILCOX 
Trust Officer Scranton Trust Company, Scranton, Pa. 


partnership, limited co-partner- 
ship, or corporation, except 
only corporations reporting to and under supervision of the Commissioner of 
sanking of this commonwealth shall therein advertise, or put forth any sign as a 
trust company, or in any way solicit or receive deposits, or transact business as 

trust company, or use the word “trust” as part of its name or title, provided al- 
ways, that this act shall not be held to prevent any individual as such, from acting 
in any trust capacity as heretofore. Any violation of any provision of this section 
shall constitute a misdemeanor, and on conviction thereof the offender shall be sen- 
tenced to pay a fine_of not exceeding five hundred dollars for each offense 
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PENNSYLVANIA TRUST COMPANY TAXATION ACT DECLARED 
UNCONSTITUTIONAL 


DECISION recently rendered by the Court of Common Pleas of Dauphin 
County in the case of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania vs. the Mort- 
gage Trust Company of Philadelphia, declares unconstitutional the so- 
called Moore Act of 1907, which relates specifically to the taxation of the trust 
companies of the State. The decision is therefore of far-reaching importance and 
unless reversed by the Supreme Court will place the trust companies of Pennsyl- 
vania, so far as taxation is concerned, upon the same basis as prior to the passage 
of the Act of June 13, 1907. 
In the opinion handed down by Judge Kunkle, the President Judge of the 
Court of Common Pleas of Dauphin County, the following construction is placed 
upon the Moore Act: 


1. As the arbitrary requirement of the act of June 13, 1907, (P. L. 640), that the 
actual value of the shares of stock for taxation shall be “ascertained and fixed by adding 
together the amount of capital stock paid in, the surplus and undivided profits and dividing 
this amount by the number of shares,” produces results so widely at variance with actual 
values, sometimes more, sometimes less, that the resulting taxes are necessarily 
lacking in uniformity, and are unequal and unjust, the act is in violation of the 
mandate of section 1 of article IX, of the Constitution of Pennsylvania that “all 
taxes shall be uniform upon the same class of subjects within the territorial limits 
of the authority levying the tax and shall be levied and collected under general laws.” 

2. For the same reason the act is in conflict with that provision of the fourteenth 
amendment of the Constitution of the United States, which declares that no State shall 
“deprive any person of life, liberty or property without due process of law, nor deny to any 
person within its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws.” 

The decision is a lengthy one, comprising over thirty typewritten pages and 
shows an exhaustive examination of the decisions of the Pennsylvania courts 
relative to uniformity of taxation. As the decision is in favor of the appellant, 
the Mortgage Trust Company, the appeal will be taken by the Attorney-General 
of the State in order to secure a final review. The Auditor-General is authority 
for the statement that the decision, if it is upheld in the higher court, will increase 
the annual tax revenues from trust companies at least $300,000. The act of 1889 
and the amendment of 1891, which were superseded by the Moore Act of 1907, 
provided that the method of taxation for trust companies should be upon the 


shares of stock as representing the value of the property taxed. 


WILLARD E. EDMISTER, ELECTED PRESIDENT OF THE HAMILTON 
TRUST COMPANY 


The board of trustees of the Hamilton Trust Company of Brooklyn, at a recent 
special meeting, elected Willard E. Edmister president, to succeed the late Silas B. 
Dutcher. Mr. Edmister has been for a number of years a trustee of the Hamilton 
Trust Company and active in its management. He was the partner of the late Mr. 
Dutcher for twenty-five years in the insurance business in New York City. He is 
a director in the Metropolitan Bank, a trustee of the Union Dime Savings Bank, and 
a member of the New York Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Edmister is prom- 
inent in the Bedford residence section of Brooklyn in church and philanthropic work. 
He is a member of the board of trustees of the Central Congregational Church, a 
vice-president of the Bedford branch of the Young Men’s Christian Association, and 
belongs to a number of clubs, including the Union League and Crescent. 
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THE QUESTION OF BANK AND TRUST COMPANY PUBLICITY 


The Bank: The Advertising Manager: Fundamental Principles 
GEO. K. REED 


Advertising Manager The Colonial Trust Company, Columbia National Bank, Germania Savings 
Bank of Pittsburg and Formerly Assistant Secretary of The Colonial Trust Company 


HE subject of bank and trust company publicity is one that is inexhaustible. The 
writer has no doubt that anything that he may write is an old, old story to a ma- 
iority of those who are interested in this all-important subject, and yet should he 
endeavor to tell of all the little byways which have been traversed by himself and his 

associates in the same line of work in this city (where, by the way, we have a very active 
and helpful Bankers Advertising Association), it would probably tax the patience of the 
reader and be of little benefit to him. 

There is no “royal road’ to success in bank advertising. So many circumstances have 
to be considered that no rule or set of rules, no stereotyped system can be made which 
will prove to be the “best method” for every locality or every bank. By a study of all 
methods and by a careful process of elimination and selection, a composite system may be 
worked out that will be best adapted for the locality and for the bank in which this system 
is to be tried. 

The whole success of bank advertising usually rests upon two things—the bank that 
is to be advertised and the man who is doing the advertising. Given,—a bank which has 
floated a number of “unfortunate” bond issues, whose officers are known as speculators, 
whose directors have neither time nor inclination to take care of the needs of all cus- 
tomers, which has a grouchy lot of clerks and an unattractive banking room, and which 
is often careless in handling its customers’ business,—try every advertising plan in the 
category under these conditions, and at the end of your campaign you will hear the board 
of directors and the officers say that although they have spent a fortune, their business 
hasn’t advanced. They may acknowledge having received some new business, but will 
complain that their figures haven’t increased. They will tell you they have used the news- 
papers, magazines, street cars, sign boards, booklets, circulars, follow-up letters, solicitors,— 
everything, and yet they are not going ahead. Therefore, advertising doesn’t pay. 

On the other hand let us go across the street to the Doe Trust Company. This com- 
pany has a reputation in the community for conservatism. It has never mixed up in any 
promotion business. The officers are quiet men, attending strictly to their duties and 
living modestly on their salaries. The directors are not known for their great wealth 
only, tut also for their moral integrity and mature business judgment. No customer of 
the bank is ever refused a favor that is consistent with prudent banking. The clerks are 
courteous and affable. Even the banking room seems to shed a feeling of dignified wel- 
come. Here you may find the very same sort of campaign working like a charm. De- 
posits are piling up. New trusts are being received daily. Safe deposit boxes are all 
rented and new ones ordered. The bond department is constantly consulted by con- 
servative investors. Upon inquiry, you will doubtless find that they credit a great 
part of their new business to advertising. 

This is only an imaginary case, but examples of this kind can be seen in every city. 
One bank doesn’t think advertising pays, and considering it a necessary evil, advertises only 
because the others do. Another is enthusiastic about its advertising department, co- 
operates with it and gets business. Both had used the same sort of advertising, but in 
the one case the advertiser had to overcome popular prejudice before he could attract, 
while in the other, the only task to be performed was to draw the business. Upon careful 
investigation you will find that in both instances the advertising was extremely helpful. 
By bringing in enough new business to make up for what is lost, it saves one company 
from going back, and in course of time will tend to mitigate the feeling against it. The 
other bank it pushes rapidly forward. In the one instance the advertising is slightly suc- 
cessful in spite of the bank, in the other it is immensely successful on account of it. 

If advertising is not advancing your company, experience teaches that the first 
place to look for a reason is among the directors, officers and clerks. If you are satisfied 
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that all is well along that line, then it must be up to the man who is doing the advertising. 
This man must be in close touch with the business of all departments of your company 
and with its officers. He should have had actual bank or trust company as well as advertis- 
ing experience. He shoulda be constantly studying local public needs and human nature. He 
should keep informed on methods used in other localities and in touch with other bank 
advertising men. He should have initiative ability and sufficient education to write business- 
like letters and telling booklets. If, with these qualifications, he is not getting the business, 
it must be either because some one who knows nothing about the subject is dictating to 
him or because there is no business to get. It is not because “advertising does not pay,” 
for it has been proven that good advertising does pay and he certainly has the necessary 
qualities to make good advertising. 

The wide-awake advertiser is always on the lookout. His mind is always busy and 
his eyes are always open for new ideas. Many ideas may be borrowed from others. 
Even to know what to borrow is important. But new opportunities arise daily, which may 
be taken advantage of by a quick-witted advertiser. 

As I said before, the method to employ depends greatly upon circumstances. It is 
foolish for a man who has been successful with a certain sort of advertising in a particular 
locality to assume that his success with it proves conclusively that you will be equally 
fortunate. The choice of method will have to be decided by study of conditions in your 
locality and of the character of the people with whom you will have to deal. However, 
there are certain principles that can be successfully adopted as a basis for bank advertising 
in nearly every locality. What might be termed “General Publicity” is always a necessity. 
It may be magazines, newspapers, sign boards, or street car cards or all four. Suclr 
publicity will have a two-fold result. By impressing the name and location and various 
important features of your bank upon the public mind, it will sow good seed for the future 
and will doubtless bring some immediate returns. The better result, however, will be ob- 
tained from such publicity by keying the advertisements thus placed and offering in them 
interesting and useful literature to those who will ask for it. In this way a list of persons 
who are at least interested in your business may be procured, and this is the most valuable 
tool which the department can obtain. By use of brief, courteous letters and attractive, con- 
vincing literature sent at short intervals to the names thus obtained, there is no doubt that 
the best returns will accrue. Other lists obtained in various ways may be used successfully 
in connection with each department in this same way, but the results will not be so 
favorable, owing to the fact that those whose names are on your first list have already 
shown an interest in-the subject about which you are addressing them. 

Two kinds of booklets or circulars should be used in every department. The one 
kind is valuable from the customer’s point of view, and the other, while interesting to the 
customer, is intended to impress and convince. The first is usually asked for either by 
letter or by a personal call, because it is wanted; the second is sent to this person, be- 
cause he has shown an interest. The first, proving so useful. leads him to read the second. 
One might be termed the bait and the other the landing net. For example, for our trust 
department I advertise a booklet entitled “The Law of Descent of Property in Pennsyl- 
vania” and also a Form of Will “drawn up by eminent counsel to conform to these laws.” 
Both are extremely useful. This booklet is ninety per cent. law and ten per cent. persuasion 
or advertising and the letter which always accompanies the literature is a dignified and 
cordial invitation with a few ““Reasons Why.” After indexing the names of all who request 
this matter, I then follow up with letters and booklets which are ninety per cent. persua- 
sion and ten per cent, law. A booklet entitled “How About Your Will” is one used in this 
connection. 

Labor saving machines and card indexes galore are the necessary equipment of 
an active advertising department. Machines for rapid addressing of envelopes, duplicat- 
ing typewritten letters, sealing and stamping envelopes are essential to rapid work and 
decrease the cost of labor. 

The question is often asked, “How much money is necessary to carry on a good 
publicity campaign?” The only answer to that question is “That depends.” It depends 
entirely upon the amount of territory you desire to cover; the number of departments to 
be advertised; how much the bank can afford to invest, and upon the man in charge of the 
campaign. If your advertising manager, or whoever is in charge of the advertising is 
sufficiently experienced, he will be able to invest to good advantage whatever appropriation 
the bank makes. After the appropriation has been made, it is then up to the manager to 
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use his judgment as to when and how-to get the most for the money. He should be 
able to save more each year than is invested in his salary. He should know from expe- 
rience or investigation what is good and what is not, and be certain that he is getting 
what he is paying for. To know how to buy and what te-buy is the important question, 
and experience is the best teacher. 

The two acknowledged general principles which I have mentioned, “display” in various 
forms and “follow-up” systems, are the basis to work upon. But the cleverness with which 
they are executed, the hundreds of new ideas which can be brought into play in connection 
with these two fundamentals, depends upon the ingenuity and ability of the man in charge. 
And it is for this reason that most of the progressive banks to-day are relieving their 
othcers of this work and giving it into the hands of a specialist who can give his entire 
time and energy and brains to this important branch of twentieth century banking. 

There is one idea in this connection that has been impressed on my mind by personal 
experience and I do not believe it out of place to add it here. My first experience in bank 
advertising was as a “solicitor.” This may sound strange to many bankers who do not 
realize what competition in the banking business means. It may seem horribly undignified 
to those who have just enough competition to lead them to occasionally use a display card 
in a newspaper. Upon taking a new position with a new bank I was told to make a list 
of certain well-to-do men who for various reasons could be expected to be at least a little 
interested in our company, and to solicit by a personal interview some business from them. 

A large majority of these persons upon whom I called, I learned from their own state- 
ments, had advanced to their present affluence from very modest beginnings—clerks, sales- 
men, struggling young lawyers, doctors just hanging out their shingles, small tradesmen 
and manufacturers. These men had opened their first bank accounts at the Jones National 
Bank or the Brown Trust Company or the Smith Savings Bank. The account was so small 
at that time that they were almost ashamed to go to the bank. In most cases the bank 
had always treated them well and had willingly carried their account when it was an ex 
pense to do it. As time went along, if they needed help, the bank seemed always willing 
to give it, if the request was fair. Consequently, these men felt that they owed much of 
their present success to their bank, and as it had carried them for years at a loss, they 


were not going back on it now when their business was profitable 

This experience proved conclusively to me that bank officers and bank directors should 
not lose sight of the fact that a bank’s future success depends to a great extent upon at- 
tracting and holding the small business. Small bank accounts are necessary to healthful 
growth. They should be solicited earnestly by the advertising department. They would 
be watched carefully by the officers and clerks. No opportunity should be lost to prove to 
the small depositor that the bank desires to perform its duty to him. Pleased customers 
are an advertisement of the greatest importance. Not only are they of value for the future 
because of the possibilities of their own business, but their influence is valuable for the 
present. Their influence and good will are worth thousands of dollars expended in adver- 
tising. 

Advertising, pure and simple, seldom draws the large business, but it does attract 
thousands of customers of modest means, some of whom will be the men of wealth and 
influence of the future. Advertising attracts them. Careful and courteous treatment will 
hold them. The two together undoubtedly spell lasting prosperity and success for the bank 









TRUST COMPANIES MAKE GREATEST GAINS 


\ striking example of the growth of trust companies is shown in the report of 
the Comptroller of Currency. 

Between June 1, 1900, and July 15, 1908, the New England National banks de- 
creased from 563 to 485, State banks from 21 to 19, while trust companies increased 
from 71 to 128, and savings banks from 453 to 455, showing a total increase of bank- 
ing institutions for the period of 39, made up almost entirely of trust companies. In 
the Eastern States, comprising New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land and the District of Columbia, National banks increased from 1,001 to 1,783, State 
banks from 343 to 406, trust companies from 198 to 513, savings banks from 192 to 
207. 
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THE DAILY NEWSPAPER AS AN ADVERTISING MEDIUM FOR 
TRUST COMPANIES 


Experience testifies that the most valuable 
and effective advertising planned by trust 
companies is that placed in daily newspapers. 
The appeal is made directly to a large circle 
of readers of all classes whose patronage 
may be thus influenced. This is especially 
true in seeking savings deposits. But the 
measure of success and of tangible re- 
sults from such newspaper publicity depends 
entirely upon the manner in which advertise- 
ments are written and to a large degree upon 
typography. The dignified standing card, 
whercin strength of capital, surplus and 
gross resources, or of the board of directors 
is set forth without adornment, is not so in- 
effective as many self-styled authorities on 
bank advertising would have us believe. But 
there is necessarily no departure from such 
dignity in clean-cut, original advertising, 
such as employed, for example, by the Union 
Trust Company of Chicago. In a_ booklet 
recently entitled, 
“A Bank of Strength and Character” are 
presented in consecutive order the paragraphs 
which appeared daily in one of the leading 
daily newspapers of Chicago. 


issued by this company 


These para 
graphs are summed up under the title of “A 
Statement of Principles,” and they set forth 
in concise, well-phrased style the different 
offices performed by a modern trust com- 
peny. We quote herewith several of these 
paragraphs: 

“Old fashioned banking meant prudence, 
extreme care, repudiation of speculation, right 
I To this extent it should be held 
tc. uncompromisingly by every banker. But 
often, also, it meant narrow-mindedness, 
failure to appreciate merit in any man ex- 
cept according to his bank balance. We look 
for ability and character first, and for an 
increase in bank balance after. We believe 
we best serve our clientele and ourselves 
in so doing.” 


rinciples 


“What constitutes strength in a bank? 
Strong resources, ample cash reserves, ade- 
quate capital, a large growing surplus, a 
long honorable record are all important, 
vitally essential in fact. But most important 
is the character of the men at the head of 
the institution. These men should be able, 
experienced in business and. of seasoned 
judgment. But even if ever so well known, 
if they do not direct, they are of no value 








to the bank except as names. We invite 
your consideration of the management of 
this bank.” 


“No two banks are alike. Each has char- 
acteristics peculiar to itself. Facilities, clien- 
tele, policy—all vary. Therefore it is im- 
portant to consider the character of a bank 
when choosing one. 
honorable record. 


This bank has a long, 
Its direction has always 
been characterized by sober conservatism and 
progressive management. We ask your con- 
sideration of these facts.” 


The most valuable daily newspaper ad- 
vertising is predicated upon the principle of 
appealing to personal interest. An assur- 
ance of courteous treatment, of considera- 
tion extended to the affairs of every client 
is essential. There are so many advantages 
offered to the public by a modern trust com- 
pany that the best method is to set forth each 
important function separately and present 
them all in serial form. Position of card is 
another vital point to consider 


Duties and Liabilities of Bank Directors 

“The Duties and Liabilities of Bank Di- 
rectors” is the title of a timely and instruc 
tive volume by Edgar G. Alcorn. The pur- 
pose of this work is to briefly and accurate- 
ly define the duties and liabilities of bank 
directors and to give such other information 
as may be of use to them in the administra- 
tion of the affairs of a bank. Special at 
tention is also devoted to the liability of 
directors, directors’ meetings, discount com- 
mittee, examination committee, official re- 
ports, indemnity bonds and bank reserves. 

In view of the recent and contemplated 
changes introduced in the system of National 
hank examination by the Comptroller of Cur- 
rency, this volume is of exceptional interest. 


The Duties and Liabilities 


of Bank Directors 
By EDGAR G. ALCORN 
Bound in cloth, $2.00 a copy, postage prepaid 


Trust Companies Publishing Association 
15 William Street, New York City 
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TRUST COMPANY GROWTH IN COLORADO 


HENRY M. BEATTY 
Ex-State Bank Commissioner of Colorado 


N creating the office of State Bank Commissioner, the act provided for 
the examination of trust companies, at least twice in each year, and fur- 
ther provided that they should make three reports to this department 

each year. These reports to be published in a newspaper, published in the 
county in which such banks are located. 

The Banking Law passed by the last Legislature, made no changes in 
the trust company laws, with the exception of a section which provided 
a penalty for any individual, co-partnership or corporation, using the word 
“Trust,” unless incorporated under the Trust Company Laws. The super- 
vision act of 1907, however, covered all the banks and trust companies, and 
under section 27 to 30, limits the amount they may borrow to an amonnt 
not greater than their capital stock paid in, restricts the investments, the 
amount that can be loaned to officers and directors, and the condition of 
such loans, and provides that the total liability to any bank of any person 
or company, corporation or firm, for money borrowed, shall not at any 
time exceed twenty per cent. of the capital and surplus of such bank, ac- 
tually paid in, but the discount of Bills of Exchange drawn in good faith 
upon actual existing values or loans upon produce in transit, or upon 
warehouse or elevator receipts, as collateral security or upon loans upon 
collateral security having an actual market value in excess of loans made, 
and the discount of commercial or business paper upon solvent parties 
shall not be considered as money borrowed. 

These changes are, I believe, the most important in their effect upon 
trust companies, and in my opinion still give a sufficient latitude for the 
successful operations of a conservative business. In some ways, a trust 
company in this State has an advantage over other banks as under the pro- 
vision of the Trust Company Law, they are permitted not only to do almost 
all that other banks can do, but have the additional power of acting as 
administrators, conservators, guardians, and trustees, and to act as fiscal 
or transfer agents, as well as other things of a similar nature, that a bank 
of discount and deposit cannot do. 


The trust companies of this State have a record that they may well 
be proud of, as there have never been any failures of companies doing busi- 
ness under the Trust Company Laws. There are at the present time eleven 
trust companies in Colorado, with a combined capital and surplus of $2,- 
192,440.62, and total resources of $12,182,118.98. 

The increase in total assets since February 14, 1908, amounts to $839,512.78, 
and the gain in assets since July 15, 1908, aggregates $570,566.68. 
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The following tabulated statements show the increase in the various 
items, which constitute the reports of the trust companies for the year 1908. 


RESOURCES Feb. 14, 1908 
Loans and Discounts Secured............ $2,884,749.92 


July 15, 1908 
$3, 198,660.06 


Nov. 27, 1908 
$3,409,932.38 


Loans and Discounts Unsecured......... 1,323,020.03 1,065,641.95 1,234,993.10 
ce eatenapee BON LL MEAD eect Rye HRM RO ak 16,388.65 14,544.18 15,211.97 
Jarted States: Tae. oo o-6k5 bobs ca cwsdss 1,680.00 1,680.00 1,580.00 
Other Bonds, Stocks and Securities...... 2,860,340.04 3,27 2,632.95 3,340, 333-47 
PUrmeUMre BN PiMtares. . 2 2.5. ess oe cess 84,421.19 99,503.49 103,477.70 
NTU ENON oS 81,650.52 87,633.27 103,319.52 
CSCt TOON TOO. ook ha pane < ewe na 11,464.01 33,352.66 30,509.46 
NE SRR GT Ce ee SO ts 26,105.73 7,392.47 91,503.83 
Due from Banks and Bankers........... 3,638,819.92 3,340,808.95 3,306,360.46 
CC Se CR EOD oe) os eas 41,237.17 35,077.89 36,863.86 
Ne aes a Fa ose dee asa eeu k 167,689.00 277,943.00 209,757.00 
RE oes in a ce eS ea 52,175.00 49,605.00 40,262.50 
MRM re Ci in Gio d' a ai cei ass 9 Lon vg aa lace 17,387.85 17,073.49 22,400.09 
IRR CANIN ileus co waco s Aten ns 1,140.61 1,203.21 599.38 
Cane: MNOS SN . .  ly ria a eee 134,324.30 102,799.73 115,035.20 








1 RSE ee ae = Arne pa mera $11,342,606.00* $11,611,552.30* $12,182,118.98* 


LIABILITIES 


Caestes seete Peet 00 os. a ae kes $1,725,000.00 $1.725,000.00 $1.725,000.00 
IND: esc sos ob oie Dis bP los sae 330,583.60 442,821.85 467,440.62 
ee No. Ca een ss chaos 246,884.43 121,655.58 149,208.28 
Re SR ee a a Cig ie ae 115,500.00 92,523.43 58,865.50 
mates Mmeamuemed: 2... ive ee eee. 181,267.00 139,084.00 08,813.00 
Time Certificates of Deposit............. 721,135.90 730,612.91 772,720.19 
SRE  FIOOONNIES Ss ones kc sce ve aees 3,605,434.04 3,928,537.06 4,122,049.09 
Dividends Unpaid .................+008- 160.00 320.00 21.00 
PUGUCNE SHODOOUES ow ib ccs tess ence ebes 3,507,885.90 3,721,912.29 3,911,585.44 
Due to Banks and Bankers.............. 102,619.32 142,032.83 158,334.42 
rae e a RE a eee 166,321.35 154,354.24 163,644.04 
Ree OIE 0S 5s x cabins wee 2 sche 4,031.19 8,831.50 5,751.52 
NNN. SP rs vo pk a Rikorn Sones seee 44,718.99 58,386.51 57,397.91 
thes LAAs os os See ck 585,063.62 491,287.07 


345,480.10 





WOME Sinko. 3 Caneel ace eae $11,342,606.00* $11,611,552.30* $12,182,118.98* 


THE NEW SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 


Franklin MacVeagh, the Chicago merchant, who has been appointed Secretary of 
the Treasury in the Taft cabinet, was born on a farm near Phoenixville, Chester 
County, Pennsylvania. He was graduated from Yale as B. A., in 1862, and from 
Columbia Law School, New York, in 1864, and began practice with his brother, 
Wayne MacVeagh. Shortly after, he established in Chicago the wholesale grocery 
house of Franklin MacVeagh & Company, which for many years has been one of 
the largest in the country. He was also a director of the Commercial National Bank, 
and other Chicago corporations. He became president of the Citizens’ Association 
of Chicago, in 1874, and continued to hold the office several years afterward, making 
it the instrument for many important political reforms. Mr. MacVeagh has also 
taken an active part in the work of the National Civic Federation. He was until 
recently affiliated with the Democratic party, and in 1895 he was nominated in con- 
vention by the Democracy of Illinois for the United States Senate. 
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THE RATIONAL CONTROL OF CORPORATIONS 


The most influential factors in our business growth to-day are the problems facing the 
new Coiigress and incoming administration. To the final determination of the status of 
corporations, to the inauguration of a wise and scientific revision of the tariff and to the 
creation of a proper banking and currency system, all other national questions are secondary. 
In view of the importance to the nation of a right disposition of these problems, it is en- 
couraging to note the progress already made toward their settlement. 

As to corporations, not only is their value and desirability now recognized by the public, 
thus practically removing them from the field of political chicanery, but great strides have 
been made in securing those mutual concessions necessary to insure sound development 
and right conduct. When we recall the recent unintelligent uproar on this subject, it 
seems incredible that we should now find the Commissioner of Corporations advocating in 
his annual report that “The control [of corporate interests] by the Federal Government 
should be broadened into a general constructive system, based on these tested principles of 
supervision, publicity and co-operation.” At the same time the admirable address of Chair- 
man Gary of the Steel Corporation at the Illinois Society banquet contains an urgent plea 
for the co-operation of corporations with the Government in promoting the public welfare. 
Senator Elkins, the author of the disturbing “commodity clause”. in the so-called Hepburn 
law, has presented an adverse report on the Fulton biil, which proposed to give to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission power to pass in advance on increases in railroad rates, 
and sternly admonishes the Senate that “it is not a time to experiment” and that “the 
country is now demanding repose in its industrial upbuilding.” Almost simultaneously Mr. 
Harriman is quoted as informing the citizens of Texas that the railroads have not conducted 
themselves always as uprightly as they should have done, and urging upon them the desir- 
ability of mending their ways. In spite of the Circuit Court of Appeals’ adverse decision in 
the case of the Landis fine, we see the Standard Oil of Missouri, acting it is true under 
pressure, willing to go into partnership with that State rather than surrender its lucrative 
trade. The International Harvester Company also is willing to engage in a similar com- 
bination with the State of Kansas, doubtless in the hope that it will result in the promotion 
rather than the restraint of trade. As a matter of fact, all the interested parties, from one 
cause or another, are recognizing more clearly their duties and limitations. The problem 
before Congress and the administration, so far as corporations are concerned, is the de- 
velopment of a scheme of nationalization of and supervision over them, which will not 
retard their growth, but on the contrary, facilitate it along sound and righteous lines.— 
From Fisk & Robinson Monthly Bulletin. 


COMPILATION OF TRUST COMPANY LAWS COMPLETED 


Philip S. Babcock, secretary of the Trust’ Company Section, American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, announces completion of the compilation of laws relating to trust companies of 
the United States. The specific trust company acts in various States are set forth in full. 
Provisions of general banking laws which are specifically or by implication made applicable 
to trust companies are also included; or the substance thereof ‘stated. The volume com- 
prises over 500 pages and embraces also the amendments made at the various legislative 
sessions during the year 1908, thereby including all the laws now in force, covering trust 
companies in the different States and territories of the United States. This compilation 
of laws has been prepared under the auspices of the Trust Company Section, and copies 
will be distributed to members free of charge. Additional copies may be obtained at the 
office of the secretary at a cost of $3.50 each. 





THE FORTHCOMING AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AT CHICAGO 


At a recent meeting of the officers of the American Bankers Association, preliminary 
arrangements were made for the next annual meeting of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion to be held at Chicago the week of September 13. It has been decided to make the 
Auditorium Annex convention headquarters. Local committees will be appointed by the 
Chicago bankers in the near future for the entertainment of the delegates and visitors. 
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THE POSTAL SAVINGS BANK QUESTION 


CHARLES E, SPRAGUE 


President Union Dime Savings Institution, New York 


The late 
Meyer, is 
“postal 
ways be 


Postmaster-General, 
convinced that we 
depositories,” (which would al- 
spoken of as “postal savings 
banks”), alleging these reasons: 

First, Because the facilities for depos- 
iting savings in some parts of the coun- 
try are scanty. 

Second, Because this system has work- 
ed well in foreign countries. 

And some other people add: 

Third, Because the Republican 
is pledged by its platform to 
them. 

Let us consider these 
reverse order. 

Third, 


the writer 


Mr. 
must have 


party 
establish 
three reasons in 
Like millions of other citizens, 
voted for Mr. Taft without 
desire for such post office savings 
banks; other millions were utterly indif- 
ferent to the matter. If I had voted for 
Mr. Bryan, it not have been be- 
cause I desired Government guarantee of 


any 


would 


deposits, or of any other debts. I doubt 
if 200,000 voters in the whole country 
changed their party vote on_ these 
grounds. Because a convention has said 
it “favored” a certain plan, must every 
voter and every legislator carry it out 
even if it proves upon discussion to be 
utterly impracticable? 

Second, This might be a valid argu- 


ment, provided the 
same or similar. But they are very dif- 
ferent. We are a debt-less country; the 
countries of Europe are perpetual bor- 
They find it very convenient to 
borrow the savings of their people. Of 
course they go through the form of “in- 
vesting” the savings in their own consols 
or rentes, as a banker here might “in- 
vest” his depositors’ money in his 
notes. Even before the post offices were 
made places of deposit, the mutual, or 
“trustee” savings banks of England were 
compelled to turn over the great bulk of 
their funds to the Sinking Fund Commis- 
sioners for investment in consols. 

But here the savings banks do really 
invest, and very largely, on landed se- 
curity in their own locality, a valuable 


conditions were the 


rowers. 


own 


assistance to the growth and development 
of a new country. Our ~<Government 
bonds pay less than two per cent., be- 
cause to a National bank they serve as a 
basis for circulation. Hence, our Govern- 
ment cannot invest for the people, or 
will not according to Senator Carter’s 
bill, but will hand them over to certain 
National banks. These cannot loan on 
mortgage; they re-deposit their moneys 
in reserve cities, to be loaned on col- 
lateral, or discount commercial paper 
with them. Such employment is subject 
to losses as being at commercial risk. 
Suppose a bank owing the Government 
for postal moneys to the extent of half 
its deposits meets with disaster, so that 
when the receiver settles its affairs, it 
can pay only 50 per cent. This all goes 
to make good the postal deposits, which 
are preferred under the Carter bill. Wh., 
then, has suffered the loss? Not the 
Government, although we hear loud talk 
of this being a Government guarantee; 
no, it is the other unfortunate commercial 
and general depositors who stand the loss 
and are the real guarantors. 

To turn over savings to a 
bank to use in the commercial 
been tried and found so objectionable, 
that in the State of New York the prac- 
tice has long since beeing suppressed by 
vigorous enactment. Now it is proposed 
to do the same, selecting that form of 
banking organization which is the least of 
all able to use the funds properly. 

First. We now come to the basis of the 
whole structure, the inadequacy of facil- 
ities for depositing savings. It 1s 
admitted that this is a reason for the 
Federal Government to intervene in a 
duty of the State, any more than it is 
a duty of the Government to publish local 
newspapers in those States which 
too few, or to build hospitals in 
States where they should exist. But we 
need not discuss that question, because 
Mr. Meyer has failed to prove his asser- 
tion. If it were true that there are only 
1453 places in the whole Union where 
savings could be deposited, it would mean 
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something; but, in fact, there are tén 
times as many. There are 1453 institu- 
tions which are distinctively and exclu- 
sively for savings, but there are many 
thousands which combine with their mer- 
cantile business the custody of savings, 
through savings departments, interest de- 
partments and time certificates of deposit. 
In all the West this is almost universal 
In Senator Carter’s own State of Montana 
we are Officially informed that “all or 
nearly all” banks and trust companies 
perform the functions of savings banks. 
Mr. Meyer has been misled by a name, 
and proves that he has not consulted 
American banking men, any of whom 
could have corrected him. On the con- 
trary, he regards them as acting from 
“selfish motives” when they do not fol- 
low him to his conclusions from his mis- 
taken premises. 
We may sum up as follows: 

Reason 1. Unsubstantiated. 

Reason 2. Non sequitur. 

Reason 3. Merely partisan. 


The Old National Bank of Spokane, Wash. 


The 85th consecutive report of The Old 
National Bank of Spokane, Washington, to 
the Comptroller of Currency, reflects ex- 
ceptional growth. The deposits total $6,- 
968,037. The capital and undivided profits 
aggregate $780,188. Among the gross re- 
sources of $8.046,976 are $1,135,320 cash in 
vault and $1,812.550 cash in reserve banks, 
with loan and discounts at $4,197,976. 


Anticipates Payments on Certificates 


The Union Trust Company of Providence, 
R. L, has released over $3,000,000 due depos- 
itors in anticipating the second and _ third 
installments of negotiable certificates due 
May 4, and November 4. The condition of 
the company warrants the statement that 
the plan of payment will be concluded con- 
siderably in advance of the time stated in 
the reorganization agreement. 


Prosperous Texas Trust Company 


The Union Bank & Trust Company of 
Houston, Texas, reports on February 5, an 
increase of $739,980 deposits since November 
27, 1908, and an increase in profits of $24,- 
485 during the same period. The total re- 
sources are $5,865,202 and deposits $5,075,815. 
J. S. Rice is president and H. N. Tinker, 
active vice-president. 
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New Publicalions 


Discountep_.. Bonps.—Mr. Montgomery 
Rollins of Boston has published a book 
known as “Discounted Bonds.” It gives the 
value of a $1,000 note with interest payable 
at the end of the period, and maturing in 
six months or less. It covers maturities by 
days up to six months, and rates of interest 
from 3% per cent. to 6 per cent, so that the 
value of such a security at any date may be 
ascertained. The fact is taken into consid- 
eration that the interest will not be paid 
until the principal is due. It is the only 
theory for the actual computation of any 
investment of this nature, carrying but one 
interest payment. The book is of conven- 
ient size for the pocket and is readily wel 
comed by the buyers and sellers of the 
many millions of dollars of the kind of notes 
above referred to. 

Tue Security Recister.—It is of value for 
a banking house to have its customers in 
possession of the right information regard 
ing their securities. It may be desirable to 
ascertain at once if a certain customer knows 
this or that bond, which may have been 
called for payment, and a trip to his safe 
deposit vault (often in another city) may be 
unnecessary if he has the proper informa- 
tion on hand. A book which compels one 
tc retain information as above is to be found 
in the “Security Register,” published by 
Montgomery Rollins. It is divided into four 
parts—bonds, stocks, mortgages, and miscel- 
laneous: securities, and is tabulated to show 
all necessary data regarding the same. 

It is valuable to lawyers or trustees, who 
have charge of different trusts, as one of 
these may be used to record the securities 
of each. 

3usINESS CorPORATIONS UNDER THE Laws 
or Mexico—The Corporation Trust’ Com- 
pany of New York has issued a valuable 
publication, describing the comparative ad- 
vantages of foreign and domestic corpora- 
tions under the laws of Mexico and a brie 
outline of their protocolization, organization 
and maintenance. A chapter is devoted to 
corporate mortgages and bonds. 


Banking Legislation in Connecticut 


A bill has been introduced in the Connecti- 
cut Legislature providing for the creation 
of a banking department and the appoint- 
ment of a commissioner and two deputies. 
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EDUCATIONAL WORK OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
BANKING 


Institute Improvement 


GEORGE E. ALLEN 
Educational Director American Institute of Banking 


The third generation of institute blood 
and gray matter is in full bloom and ready 
to run the organization. 

The first generation, consisting of digni- 
fied representatives of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association, did the Adam and Eve 
act and went their way, blessing everybody 
and blessed by all. 

The second generation, consisting of chap- 
ter pioneers, among whom were many Abels, 
some Cains and now and then a Moses, have 
stepped into bank presidencies, 
dencies, cashierships, assistant cashierships, 
and other positions of more or less responsi- 
bility, according to their abilities 
and opportunities. Few if them 
are in jail. 

The third generation, consisting of the 
chapter members of the minute, are full of 
ambition and energy, boiling over with all 
of the glories and some of the follies of 
youth, but possessed of sufficient sense and 
sagacity to profit from the wisdom and er- 
rors of their predecessors, and demonstrat- 
ing certain characteristics of 
and constructiveness which their 
lacked. 

Specificaily, the members of the third gen- 
eration of Institute development stand for 
systematic education first, good fellowship 
second and politics third; thus reversing the 
old idea of Institute utility. This condition 
is shown in the following sentiments ex- 
pressed by the National Committee on Edu- 
cation : 

“How can the standard of education in 
the Institute be raised so that our certificate 
of proficiency will become a recognized stand- 
ard in banking education? This is one of the 
serious problems. Our certificate should be 
to the Institute what the degree of a col- 
lege is to the college man. Our alumni 
should all be holders of our degree and its 
standards should be such that a man hold- 
ing it would be immediately recognized as a 
man of broad banking knowledge and train- 
ing. This position cannot be secured in a 
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conservatism 
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moment. It must be the work of years of 
development; but it should be the aim and 
goal of all men who have the unselfish mo- 
tives of furthering education in banking as 
their incentive. We cannot place our ideals 
too high and we cannot waste any time nor 
spare any effort in making*our Institute the 
real school of the American banker of the 
future. It has a peculiar advantage over 
any college in that it trains men who know 
the concrete practical problems in a way that 
no theoretical collegian ever can. The solu- 
ticn cannot come from the work of any one 
man or committee, but must be the result 
of the combined effort and suggestion of 
many men.” 


The Higher Aims of the Institute 


In an able address on “Productive Educa- 
tion and the Institute Degree,” Alexander 
Wall of the First National Bank of Milwau- 
kee, before the Chicago Chapter, said: 

“The Institute has three study courses: 
Political Economy, Business Law and Prac- 
tical Banking. Upon passing a satisfactory 
cxamination in these three courses any mem- 
ber of the Institute receives a certificate of 
proficiency from the Institute. This is in 
the nature of a diploma from a school or a 
degree from a college. It is a significant 
ihing in this respect that such colleges and 
universities as are abreast of the times are 
introducing into their curriculum a school of 
business and are conferring a degree based 
upon a study of business. It is to be sup- 
posed that an education along business ad- 
ministration lines is good, or these colleges 
would not have taken up this work. As the 
main aim in the formation of the Institute 
was educational we must not let this become 
secondary to the idea that office-getting is 
our objective end. Of course every man har- 
bors a hope that he may some day become 
ar officer, and it is a healthy ambition. But 
a much better ambition is the gaining of an 
education. It is also an interesting fact that 
this last is surely within the reach of all of 
tke clerks any time they see fit to grasp 
for it.” 
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New York City 


Contraction of Loans 


The most important changes exhibited in 
the weekly statements of bank and trust com 
panies in Greater New York during the 
past month related to the contraction of 
loans. Between the period from February 
6 to March 13 the loans of the Clearing 
House banks decreased $38,313,700. From 
February 13 to March 13 the loans of the 
trust companies decreased $29,651,100, mak 
ing a total of $67,964,800, which is attributed 
mainly to liquidation of stock accounts on 
the New York Stock Exchange. Since Feb 
ruary 20 the Clearing House banks reported 
a decrease of over $26,000,000 in deposits 
including Government deposits. During the 
three weeks since February 20 the trust com 
panies also reported a decrease of $17,000, 
000 in deposits. 

The adjustment of trust companies to the 
new cash reserve requirements operative 
February 1, naturally called for a heavy with- 
drawal of cash to make up the 15 per cent. 
cash in vault against demand deposit lia- 
bilities. Thus far this has worked no ap- 
preciable hardship on the money market. 
But there is evident a steady decrease in 
cash resources-which will doubtless call forth 
a marked increase in money rates as soon as 
the predicted renewal of business activity is 
ushered in. Not only in this State but also 
in Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Rhode Is- 
land and other States new cash reserve re- 
quirements for State banks and trust com- 
panies have operated to decrease the avail- 


able supply of cash which must be kept in 
vault. The consequences of this wholesale 
withdrawal of cash will not be fully ap- 
preciated until-the present easy conditions in 
the money -market and lull in business de- 
mands for accommodation is succeeded by 
another revival calling for available surplus 
bank funds. 

The decrease in National bank deposits, 
owing largely to Government withdrawals 
and gold exports neutralized the decrease in 
their surplus reserve which was reported as 
$13,452,950 on March 13 with total reserves 
of $351,490,200. On January 30 the Clearing 
House banks reported $30,387,450 surplus 
reserve. The trust companies also show a 
gradual decrease in cash reserve since the 
high record accumulation of $141,203,500 on 
February 6, the total being on March 13 
$135,259,400. Trust company reserve on de- 
posit also declined during the same period 
from $149,601,900 to $143,534,600. Neverthe- 
less, the trust companies still have in excess 
of the 15 per cent. cash reserve requirement, 
the percentage being 17.8 on March 13. 


Corrective Bank and Trust Company 
Legislation Proposed 


Although a considerable number of bills 
have been introduced in the Legislature at 
Albany relating to banks and trust compa- 
nies, it is unlikely that attention will be 
seriously devoted to any other measures 
than the few recommended by Bank Super- 
intendent Clark Williams in his annual re- 
port. The latter bills provide for a rear- 
rangement of the basis for assessment and 
payment of departmental expenses and su- 
pervision of personal loan associations; that 
two trustees of a savings bank may be non- 
residents of the State, conditionally that 
each resides in a contiguous State and also 
that two trustees may be non-residents on 
condition that each maintains a regular’ place 
of business within the State. <A third bill 
corrects an error in the present law, per- 
mitting mortgage and loan investment cor- 
porations to sell their bond obligations at 
less than par, which right they have had 
previous to the introduction of the errors 
referred to last year. The fourth proposed 
statute operates to extend from April 13, 
1909, to two years hence, the time fixed by 
the laws of last year within which a trust 
company must sell the stock of another 
moneyed corporation held in excess of 10 
per cent. of the total amount of stock of such 
other moneyed corporations. 
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Another batch of bills introduced emanate 
from the American Bankers’ Association 
legislative committee, relating to false state- 
ments in seeking bank credit, false state- 
ments concerning banking institutions, the 
presentation of checks on insufficient funds, 
and an amendment to the negotiable instru- 
ment law. 


Equitable Trust Company Absorbs the 
Bowling Green Trust Company 


The absorption of the Bowling Green Trust 
Company by the Equitable Trust Company 
was recently announced, following a meet- 
ing of the board of trustees of the latter 
company. The official announcement of the 
consolidation reads: 

At a meeting of the board of trustees of 
the Equitable Trust Company of New York, 
held to-day, resolutions were unanimously 
adopted authorizing the absorption of the 
3owling Green Trust Company by the Equit- 
able Trust Company. This arrangement was 
also approved by the directors of the Bowl- 
ing Green Trust Company at a meeting held 
subsequently, and the merger agreement sub- 
mitted to the Hon. Clark Williams, State 
Superintendent of Banks. The Equitable 
Trust Company will continue at its main 
office, 15 Nassau street, and, besides its Fifth 
avenue branch, recently established, will 
maintain for the present a branch to be 
known as the Bowling Green Branch of the 
Equitable Trust Company of New York. 

The capital of the Equitable Trust Com- 
pany will remain at $3,000,000, and its sur- 
plus and undivided profits at $10,600,000. The 
stock of the Bowling Green Trust Com- 
pany will be retired at the rate of $410.29 
per share, and the stockholders of the Equit- 
able are to retain their present holdings. 
Meetings of the stockholders of the respec- 
tive companies have been called for March 
31, at which the merger agreement will be 
submitted for their approval, and the merged 
company, it is expected, will begin business 
on that date. This merger will give the 
Equitable Trust Company deposits of ap- 
proximately $40,000,000, 


C. C. Cuyler Elected President U. S. 
Mortgage & Trust Company 


Cornelius C. Cuyler, of Cuyler, Morgan & 
Co., was recently elected president of the 
United States Mortgage & Trust Company 
at a special meeting of the board of di- 
rectors, This action followed the sale of 
4,536 shares of the trust company stock to 
Mr. Cuyler by the Mutual Life Insurance 


Company, concerning which transaction the 
following announcement was made by the 
Mutual: 

“While the sale is made to Mr. Cuyler and 
we know only him in the matter, we under- 
stand that he has associated with him a num- 
ber of friends, who will take an active part 
in the affairs of the company. Among them 
are T. De Witt Cuyler of Philadelphia, 
Mortimer L. Schiff, E. B. Thomas, president 
of the Lehigh Valley Railroad Company; 
William A. Jamieson of Arbuckle Brothers, 
Clarence H. Mackay, N. W. Harris & Co., 
Charles M. Hays, president of the Grand 
Trunk Railway; Moses Taylor Pyne, and 
others. The Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany will continue to hold 5,000 shares.” 

Arthur Turnbull, who has been acting 
president of the United States Mortgage 
& Trust Company since the retirement of 
former President Cumming, was elected an 
additional vice-president of the trust com- 
pany. Vice-president Platten will remain 
the active vice-president. 

President Cuyler is the senior member of 
the banking firm of Cuyler, Morgan & Co. 
of No. 44 Pine street. He was born in 
Philadelphia on January 1, 1859, and was 
graduated from Princeton in the class of 
1879. 

Mr. Cuyler is a director in the Casualty 
Company of America, the Commercial Trust 
Company of New Jersey, the Mercantile 
Trust Company, the Metropolitan Audit 
Company, the Mobile & Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany, the National Light, Heat & Power 
Company, the Registrar & Transfer Co., the 
United States Safe Deposit Company, the 
Wilkes-Barre Gas & Electric Company, and 
the United Railroads of New Jersey. He is 
a life trustee of Princeton College and for 
three years was president of the Princeton 
Club of this city. 

The sale of this trust company stock re- 
duces all the Mutual Life’s holdings of bank 
and trust company stocks to minority inter- 
ests in these institutions. The Mutual has 
also sold all of its Girard Trust Company 
of Philadelphia stock, a small block of its 
Central Trust Company stock, some of its 
Chemical Bank holdings and its rights on 
New York, New Haven and Hartford, and 
on Chicago, Northwestern Railroad stock. 


Moses T. Pyne and T. DeWitt Cuyler 
have been elected directors of the United 
States Mortgage and Trust Co. to fill va- 
cancies. William A. Jamison has been 
elected to the ex@cutive committee. 
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Guaranty Trust Company Official Changes 


Max May, manager of the foreign ex- 
change department, and Lewis B. Franklin, 
manager of the bond department, have been 
made vice-presidents of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York City. No action was 
taken at the last meeting of the directors 
in regard to the election of a president to 
succeed John W. Castles who has accepted 
the presidency of the Union Trust Company. 
It is unofficially stated that Vice-President 
A. J. Hemphill, who is now the senior execu- 
tive officer, will be considered for the presi- 
dency. Mr. E. H. Harriman recently pur- 
chased half of the holdings of the Guaranty 
Trust Company stock from the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company amounting to $864,800 
par value out of the total capital of $2,060, 
ooo, thus giving Mr. Harriman controlling 
interest. Since these changes in the hold 
ings of Guaranty Trust Company stock took 
place, two of the directors, Adrian Iselin, Jr., 
and James N. Jarvie, have resigned. Mr. 
Iselin has since been elected a trustee of 
the Union Trust Company. 


Columbia Trust Company on Dividend Basis 


The Columbia Trust Company which was 
organized and began business in 1905 has 
declared an initial quarterly dividend of 2 
per cent., placing the stock upon an annual 
8 per cent. dividend basis. The success of 
the Columbia Trust Company has been due 
to splendid management and a conservative 
independent policy. The deposits are over 
$14,000,000, capital $1,000,000 and undivided 
profits over $1,400,000. The officers are: 
Willard V. King, president; William H. 
Nichols, vice-president ; Howard Bayne, vice 
president and treasurer; Langley W. Wiggin, 
secretary; Fred. C. Marston, assistant sec- 
retary; Park Terrell, manager bond depart- 
ment; David S. Mills, trust officer. 


Knickerbocker Trust. Company Re-opening 
Anniversary 


On March 26 one year will have elapsed 
since the Knickerbocker Trust Company re- 
opened for business and only two _ install- 
ments of 10 per cent. each of deposits remain 
to be made. The plan under which the 
Knickerbocker Trust resumed payment pro- 
vided that 70 per cent. of the deposits should 
be paid in installments at intervals which ran 
the payments along until August 26, rgto. 
Almost from the first these payments were 


anticipated until at the present time the only 
ones remaining are those of June 26 and 
August 26, 1910. Those last two installments 
will be paid shortly. 


National Safe Deposit Company Absorbed 


The United States Mortgage & Trust Com- 
pany has secured control of the National 
Safe Deposit Company, whose officers are 
at No. 32 Liberty street. The vaults of the 
Safe Deposit Company immediately adjoin 
the offices of the trust company, and as the 
latter already controls safe deposit facilities 
in connection with its branch offices, at 73d 
street and at 125th street, it is now able to 
afford the same advantages at the home of 
hice. 


Brevities 
The Equitable Trust Company’s new build- 
ing, at No. 618 Fifth avenue, near Fiftieth 
street, has been opened for business. The 
ground floor is used as an office of the trust 
company, and is under the general super- 
vision of the vice-president, Lawr@nce L. Gil- 


lespie. Alvin W. Krech, president of the 
company, will continue to make his head- 
quarters at the downtown office. The new 


office is finished in Circassian walnut and 
stone, with wainscoting and furniture of the 
same material, and with a coffered ceiling. 

The Equitable Trust Company of New 
York has declared a quarterly dividend of 4 
per cent. payable March 31. This is an in- 
crease of I per cent over the previous dis 
bursement. 

R. L. Smith, secretary of the Carnegie 
Trust Company has been chosen treasurer of 
the company to succeed Paul H. Sheridan, 
resigned. Mr. Smith will administer both 
offices. 

George Barclay Moffat, of the banking 
house of Moffat & White, has been elected 
a director in the Columbia Trust Company, 
to succeed the late Arthur G. Yates. 

The Trust Company of America, New 
York City, has declared a quarterly dividend 
of 2 per cent., payable April 1. 

George G. Henry, former vice-president of 
the Guaranty Trust Company, has been 
elected vice-president of the Union Trust 
Company. 

C. H. Vehnder and D. O. Stanley have 
been elected directors of the Mutual Alliance 
Trust Company. 

J. D. Van Olinda has been appointed as- 
sistant secretary of the Broadway Trust 
Company. 
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Roston 


Special Correspondence. 


Trust Funds and Trust Estates 


It is difficult to obtain an adequate con- 
ception of the large volume of wealth in 
this city in the form of trust funds. Ac- 
cording to the last annual report of Bank 
Commissioner Pierre Jay, the twelve trust 
companies of this city operating trust de- 
partments hold combined trust assets of only 
$31,239,250, while trust companies outside 
of Boston in this State have an additional 
$7,844,435 trust funds. Obviously this is but 
a small proportion of the total volume of 
funds and wealth held in this city under will 
or instrument of trust. The prevalence of 
the principle of individual custodianship ex- 
plains the comparatively small amount of 
trust funds reported by the trust companies 

In Philadelphia the trust funds held by 
trust companies aggregate over $600,000,000 
In,some respects the conditions in regard to 
volume of trust estates and amount of wealth 
subject to trusteeships in this city, are some 
what similar as to Philadelphia. The 
ton population has a large percentage of 
old and wealthy families. The difference is 
that whereas in Philadelphia the trust com 
panies practically control this character of 
trusteeships, in this city the individual trus 
still in the ascendant. This is due 
largely to the system of taxation which pre 
vails here and 


Bos- 


tee 1S 


the conditions which expose 
trust funds in the keeping of trust compa 
nies to more than their due share of taxa 
tion. The secrecy which surrounds trust 
funds committed to the care of individuals 
and attorneys makes evasion of taxation 
more likely. Until this situation is corrected 
by legislation which shall make trust funds 
whether in the hands of individuals or in 
the custody of trust companies equally share 
the burden of taxation, there is little likeli 
hood of making the corporate trustee more 
popular. 

The system of 
this city has all the weaknesses generally 
ascribed to this primitive method of con- 
serving estates, etc. As an example we may 
cite the experience of such trustees in de- 
vising the trust participation 
stocks in which investments by trustees of 
small estates were invited, the security based 
en stocks in business blocks, 


individual trusteeship in 


real estate 


These invest- 
ments have since become not only unpopular 


but unprofitable. The freedom with which 
irdividuals may invest trust funds is also 
regarded by many as an advantage over 


trust companies which must invest such 
funds as provided by the statutes. That this 
is an invitation for reckless investment, spec- 
ulation and even unscrupulous administra- 
tion of trusts in the hands of individuals 
will not be denied. Doubtless, in time the 
corporate trustee as represented by the mod 
ern trust company, will supersede the in- 
dividual executor, administrator and guard- 
ian. However, considering the amount of 
trust funds held outside of trust companies 
it is remarkable that there have been so few 
defalcations or instances of mismanagement 
among individuals in this city. This is 
largely because there is a class of highly 
trained and honorable attorneys in Boston 
who make a specialty of trust business. The 
question always remains as to the manner 
in which such trusts will be carried on or 
safeguarded when the present trustee dies 
or is obliged to relinquish his duties. Such 
a contingency does not enter in making a 
trust company executor, guardian or trustee. 


Adverse Report on Senate Bill No. 93 


The Banking Committee of the 
has reported adversely on Senate Bill No. 
93 which was intended to amend the exist- 
ing law in regard to trust company reserves 
permitting the trust companies of this city 
to count as part of their legal reserve in 
depositories balances maintained with trust 
companies in New York, Philadelphia, Al- 
bany and Chicago. Under the present 
such balances in National banks may be 
counted as part of the reserve. It was in- 
tended to extend this right so as to include 
the trust companies of those cities. Repre- 
sentatives of a number of trust companies 
appeared before the committee and argued 
in favor of the passage of the bill, stating 
that mutual advantages could thereby be 
obtained and safety assured by securing the 
consent of the State banking authorities in 
regard to such trust company depositories. 


Senate 


law 


Maintaining Reserves in Other Cities 


Under a ruling of the State Banking De- 
partment the balances of trust companies in 
banks other than those in which the law per- 
mits reserve to be kept may not be counted 
as part of such reserve but may be deducted 
from the gross deposits in determining the 
net deposits upon which reserve is to be 
maintained. According to Section 9, chapter 
520 of the acts of 1908, not less than two- 
fifths of the total reserve shall consist in 
cash in vault and the remainder may con- 


sist of balances, payable on 


demand, due 
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from any authorized reserve trust company 
in Boston, or any National banking associa- 
tion doing business in this Commonwealth 
or in New York, Philadelphia, Chicago or 
Albany. 


Retirement of Bank Commissioner 
Pierre Jay 


Banking and trust company officers gen- 
erally regret the retirement of Bank Com- 
missioner Pierre Jay, whose resignation be- 
comes effective March 26. Before taking up 
his new duties as vice-president of the Bank 
of Manhattan of New York, Mr. Jay will 
take a two months’ vacation abroad. 

Mr. Jay was formerly a vice-president of 
the Old Colony Trust Company and since 
becoming Bank Commissioner has initiated 
a number of important and wholesome laws 
applying to savings banks, trust companies 
and other classes of banking institutions. 
Mr. Jay was also active in securing the in- 
troduction of uniform laws in different 
States regarding the investments of savings 
and to secure the segregation of savings de- 
posits where held by other than savings 
banks. Mr. Jay has made a splendid rec- 
ord as Bank Commissioner and his retire- 
ment will be a distinct loss to those who are 
working for highly standardized and uniform 
State laws governing banks and trust com- 
panies. 


Beacon Trust Company 

At a special meeting of the Beacon Trust 
Company recently, stockholders voted to 
change the by-laws, increasing the number 
of directors from 25, as at present, to 35 
and to increase the capital stock from $400,- 
000 to $600,000. The company has also been 
authorized to maintain a branch at the pres- 
ent location of the Faneuil Hall National 
3ank, which was recently absorbed. 








DIVIDENDS 


American Woolen Company 
Fortieth Quarterly Dividend 


Notice is hereby given that the regular 
quarterly dividend of One and Three-Quarters 
Per Cent. (1%%) on the Preferred Capital 
Stock of the American Woolen Company of 
record March 26, 1909, will be paid on the 
15th day of April, 1909. 

Transfer books for Preferred Stock will be 
closed at the close of business March 26, 1909, 
and will be reopened April 6, 1909. 

Checks will be mailed by the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York. 

WM. H. DWELLY, JR., Treasurer. 

Boston, Mass., March 19, 1900. 
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At a meeting of the directors of the Am- 
erican Trust Company, James C. Howe was 
elected as vice-president, succeeding J. H. 
Perkins, who- resigned. 

C. E. Morrison, C. H. Lawrence, J. H. 
Fletcher, E. A. Rich, W. S. Gilden, Edward 
McClellan have been elected directors of the 
3eacon Trust Company. 


Trust Companies Form Permanent 
Organization 

The trust companies of Massachusetts 
which have savings departments have formed 
a permanent organization. Elmer H. Bright, 
of Pettigrew, Bright & Company, president 
of the Central Trust Company of Cambridge, 
is the president and Albert R. Drake, treas- 
urer of the Waltham Trust Company, is sec- 
retary and treasurer. 


Savings Deposits of Massachusetts 


The semi-annual reports of the savings 
banks to the Tax Commissioner for the pur- 
pose of adjusting their taxes as of the first 
of November, show average deposits for the 
six months ending November 1, $729,781,- 
0ZI1; average deposits for same period end- 
ing May 1, $724,327,728, a gain in six months 
of $5,453,203. 


State Convention Dates 
ASSOCIATION DATE 
April 23, 24 


PLACE 
Live Oak 
St. Joseph 
Little Rock 
i | ere 
Alabama 
Mississipi Columbus 
Louisiana............... May 14, I5...... New Orleans 
Oklahoma 
Virginia May 20, 21. 22..Old Point C’t, 
Tennessee May 25, 26 Chattanooga 
PND nscscctesciccecs May 26. 27 Wichita 
Calitornia,....:.....22:: May 27. 28, 29..Del Monte 
South Carolina June 16, 17 Wrightsville 
Beach, N, C. 
ge | IE ES June 21, 22, 23..Seattle 
June 24, 25, 26,.Seattle 
June 24, 25, 26,.Seattle 
June 24, 25, 26..Seattle 
Maryland June 22, 23, 24..Blue M’t. 
South Dakota June 23, 24 
Pennsylvania......... Sept. 7, 8 
Pig BR WRs nn cvoassnvesctat Sept. 13 18 


Washington 


Bedford Sp’gs. 
Chicago 


The board of trustees of the Long Island 
Loan & Trust Company of Brooklyn at their 
last meeting declared the regular quarterly 
dividend of 3 per cent. payable April 1, 19009, 
to stockholders of record, March 20. 
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Philadelphia 


Special Correspondence. 
Trust Company Legislation and Taxation 


State authorities and legislators at Har- 
risburg are displaying unusual zeal and ac- 
tivity in the introduction of bills intended 
to amend or change the existing laws gov- 
erning trust companies. The State authori- 
ties are principally actuated by a desire to 
increase the revenues of the State from taxa- 
tion. Further efforts to secure the repeal 
of the Moore trust company tax act of 1907 
may be unnecessary in view of a recent 
decision of the Court of Common Pleas of 
Dauphin County in the test case brought 
by the Mortgage Trust Company in which 
the Moore Act is declared to be unconstitu- 
tional. If the Supreme Court upholds this 
view the trust companies of this State will 
be taxed as provided in the act of 1889 and 
the amendment of 1891. This will mean an 
increase in revenue from trust companies 
of over $300,000, which is the primary ob- 
ject sought by the Auditor-General in call- 
ing for additional taxation from trust com- 
panies. Under the old law the trust com- 
panies were taxed 5 mills upon the actual 
selling value of their stock, whereas, under 
the Moore Act, they pay 5 mills upon the 
par value of the stock, plus surplus and un- 
divided profits. 

There is no doubt that the trust companies 
will endeavor to secure more equitable tax 
laws if the unconstitutionality of the Moore 
Act is affirmed by the Supreme Court. The 
proposal of the Auditor-General, R. K. 
Young, to apply a tax upon deposits and 
trust funds is strenuously opposed and will 
i:ardly receive serious consideration because 
of the obvious discrimination involved. The 
trust companies are already sufficiently taxed 
and their attorneys will doubtless be able to 
present strong arguments showing the need 
of greater fairness in the legislation on this 
subject. 

Over a score of bills have been introduced 
in the Legislature, most of which relate to 
trust companies. It is hardly likely, how- 
ever, that many of them will be passed. One 
bill relates to the qualification of directors 
of trust companies. Another bill intends to 
meet a recent decision of the Supreme Court 
in order to render stockholders of trust com- 
panies liable to double the amount of their 
holdings in case of insolvency. It is also 
intended in another bill to prevent banks 
and trust companies from occupying adjoin- 
ing quarters in the same building. Another 
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amendment is modeled after the National 
banking act in restricting loans to any one 
person; firm or corporation. It is also pro- 
posed to amend the cash reserve law by 
requiring trust companies to keep the entire 
I5 per cent. cash in vault or in reserve de- 
positories, instead of permitting 5 per cent. 
of the reserve to be invested in municipal 
bonds. 

The majority of these bills shows that 
they have been hastily drawn and without 
proper consideration. Members of the spe- 
cial legislation committee of the Pennsyl- 
vania Bankers’ Association have been active 
in conferring with legislators with a view 
of advocating proper amendments and dis- 
couraging unwise legislation. 





Securities Held by Banks and Trust 
Companies 

Low money rates and the light demand 
for loans are the factors chiefly responsible 
for the increase in investment securities held 
by banks and trust companies. The National 
banks of this city report an increase in the 
value and amount of securities of $5,600,000 
since this time one year ago. The total Na- 
tional bank investments now amount to over 
$36,000,000, The major portion of such new 
investment was made prior to November 1, 
last year. But since February 1 there has 
been renewed buying of this character. The 
trust companies have likewise exerted an 
important influence in the investment market. 
On May 19, 1908, their stock and bond in- 
vestments aggregated $190,155,886, showing 
an increase to $198,897,742 on November 27, 
1908. The statements of January 30 ex- 
hibited a further increase. The combined in- 
crease in security holdings by banks and 
trust companies has been the most import- 
ant factor therefore in the local investment 
market. The trust companies also reported 
an increase of over $1,100,000 in mortgages 
and ground rents from May 19 to Nov. 27 


1908. oe: 
Removal of the Stock Exchange 


$y a unanimous vote at a recent meet- 
ing of the Board of Governors of the 
Stock Exchange it was decided to defer 
the entire question of removing from its 
present quarters to another site to a spe- 
cial committee of seven, headed by H. H. 
Lee. This committee will go carefully 
over the various proposals which have 
been brought forward for a new location 
and report at a general meeting to be 
called some time next month. In case 
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they should recommend a removal well- 
informed brokers state that such a_ step 
is not likely to be taken before fall. Mr. 
Lee, chairman of the special committee, 
was non-committal upon the present at- 
titude of the committee. He did state, 
however, that the only offer at present 
before the Exchange was that of the Real 
Estate Trust Company. While one is 
expected from President Effingham B. 
Morris, of the Girard Trust Company, it 
has not yet been actually submitted. 


Brevities 

The Pennsylvania Company for Insurance 
on Lives and Granting Annuities will open 
its new branch office in the Franklin Bank 
building on April 1. President C. W. S. 
Packard has been elected a director of the 
Franklin National Bank. 

The Pennsylvania State Bank is being or- 
ganized by interests identified with the 
Franklin Trust Company, and will be located 
in the building at Tenth street and Colum 
bia avenue, now occupied by that company 
The capital will be $50,000. 

The Real Estate Trust Company of Phila 
delphia announces that it now occupies the 
ground floor, east side of their building at 
the southeast corner of Broad and Chestnut 
streets. This space is to be devoted entirely 
to the trust and real estate. departments. 

The capital of the Corn Exchange Na- 
tional Bank has been increased from $500,000 
to $1,000,000. 

The stockholders of the American Bank 
have ratified an increase in capital stock of 
from $50,000 to $100,000. 

The Franklin Trust Company will move 
from Tenth street and Columbia avenue to 
Fifteenth and Market streets. 

John H. Brockie has been elected assistant 
secretary and treasurer of the Commercial 
Trust Company of this city. 


Oldest Trust Company in Chester County, Pa. 


The Chester County Trust Company of 
West Chester, Pennsylvania, organized in 
1900, is the first trust company established 
in Chester County. The statement of con- 
dition rendered at the close of the last year, 
shows total resources of $886,046, includ- 
ing $108,411 cash and reserve; $721,735 in- 
vestments and loans and $50,000 real estate. 
The capital, surplus and undivided profits 
total $294,859 and deposits $560,475. J. 
Everton Ramsey is president and L. K. 
Stubbs, vice-president and treasurer. 


Pittsburg. 


Special Correspondence 


Business Waits on Tariff Revision 

The uncertainty of tariff legislation affects 
local business and banking conditions more 
directly than any other factor owing to the 
interest attached in the proposed revision 
of steel schedules and other important items. 
The representatives of Pennsylvania in both 
houses of Congress have been urged to exert 
their efforts to action. 
Although the manufacturers of Western 
Pennsylvania are deeply concerned in the 
changes to be introduced in the tariff, the 
principal desire is for a final solution in 
order that interests may know 
where they stand. The reduction in steel 
prices has not resulted in such large orders 
from railroads or for structural work as 
anticipated. Unless the tariff agitation is 
unduly extended there will be no general re- 
duction in wages and an early revival of 
activities is looked for after July I. 

Confidence in the administration of Presi- 
dent Taft is general throughout this region. 
His inaugural address was regarded as sane 
and _ rational, conveying assurance 
that a judicial mind rather than temperament 
and impulsiveness will hereafter guide the 
course of the administration. Freedom from 
arbitrary administrative or legislative re- 
straint means much to Pennsylvania with its 
great railway systems and industrial corpora- 
tions. Their progress spells prosperity for 
the entire State to a degree not realized in 
States where agriculture supplies the chief 
products of wealth. 


best secure speedy 


business 


besides 


Our Banks and Trust Companies 


The National banks and trust companies 
of Pittsburg are in an exceptionally strong 


position. According to the statements for 
February 5, the surplus reserve of the Na- 
tional banks is in excess of $3,100,000, which 
is an increase of nearly $2,000,000 compared 
with the last previous reports of November. 
The item “due banks and bankers” now ex- 
ceeds $63,000,000, an increase of more than 
$4,000,000 between statements, and an in- 
crease of $11,000,000 as compared with the 
low mark which was recorded after the 1907 
panic. In this respect confidence has been 
fully restored in the Pittsburg institutions 
as depository banks. Compared with the 
nearest corresponding date a year ago there 
has been an increase of more than $7,000,000 
in legal reserve, an increase of $8,300,000 
in total deposits and a decrease of nearly 
$15,000,000 in loans. This latter falling off 
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due to the limited commercial demand for 
money and the entire absence of any specula- 
tion either in stocks or real estate. Industrial 
operations in this district are still only about 
60 to 65 per cent. of normal capacity. 


An “Inauguration Statement ” 

The Guarantee Title & Trust Company 
issued an “inauguration statement” March 4, 
1909, which shows the following resources 
and liabilities : 

RESOURCES 
Time loans and investments. ...$4,451,137.02 
Real estate, furniture and fixtures 260,391.49 
Call loans on collateral 957.335-72 
647,178.54 


SOME ais. ca x nas ae eae $6,316,042.77 
LIABILITIES 
OE RIOR ciches eegckes $1,000,000.00 
Surplus and undivided profits 
OE SRE RSG AL 8 Sie ag tee 851,439.65 
Fund reserved for taxes, inter- 
CU rik Fa ates ve baeaeken 19,808.34 


Deposits 4,444,704.78 


NE ha eee ak cd es $6,316,042.77 

Trust funds invested amount to $1,723,- 
148.39, and trust funds uninvested are $2rI,- 
510.80. 

S. H. McKee, vice-president of the Guar- 
Title & Trust Company, has been 
placed at the head of the title department and 
entered upon his duties. He takes the place 
made vacant by the resignation of Archibald 
Stewart, who will look after his private af- 
fairs. Mr. McKee was formerly president 
of the trust company, and for a time was in 
charge of the department to which he re- 
turns, and for which work he is particularly 
fitted because of his excellent experience in 
the Pittsburg field. 


antee 


The Union Safe Deposit Company 


Exceptional progress is reported by the 
Union Safe Deposit Company which offers 
exceptional facilities in the Frick building. 
The officers are: William H. Morrison, 
president ; William Watson Smith, vice-presi- 
dent; William A. Carr, secretary and treas- 
urer; William J. Smith, manager; Charles 
W. Stedeford, custodian. 


The Continental Trust Company will move 
April 1 to the banking room in the Columbia 
Bank Building. The quarters are now be- 
ing remodeled to suit its business. 


Chicago 


Special Correspondence 
Preventing the Abuse of Banking Credit 


A plan based upon systematic registration 
and exchange of. information is being de- 
veloped by bankers of this and other lead- 
ing cities to reduce to a minimum the pos- 
sible abuse of banking credit by commer- 
cial or manufacturing establishments secur- 
ing loans on false statements. Joseph T. Tal 
bert, president of the Commercial National 
Bank of this city, as chairman of the spe- 
cial committee appointed at the last annual 
convention of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, to investigate the subject of estab- 
lishing improved methods of credit informa- 
tion, will submit a report on this subject 
which will be of exceptional interest and 
value. Mr. Talbert is enlisting the advice 
end bankers in the different 
cities to devise a plan for banking credit in- 
formation which shall be generally accept- 
able and prevent such abuses as have been 
brought to light by two large commercial 
failures in this city during the past year. 


assistance of 


With the establishment of a system of in- 
terchange of information between banks, 
similar to that employed in Italy and other 
European countries, such heavy commitments 
as were made by the Booth concern would 
have been rendered impossible and banks 
would have avoided the resulting losses. In 
this city the bankers are keenly alive to the 
need of creating a higher standard of bank- 
ing credits. The care and thorough scru- 
tiny which now characterize acceptances 
of commercial paper in this city by individ- 
ual banks emphasize the advantage of co- 
operation. Although there is considerable 
difference of opinion as to the most practi- 
cal method of establishing credit exchange 
bureaus, the most acceptable plan so far 
offered is to have the total amount of paper 
recorded which has been discounted or sold 
by a given mercantile or manufacturing es 
tablishment, such records being accessible to 
all banks entering into the arrangement. It 
is not unlikely that such a plan will be sug- 
gested. in the report of Mr. Talbert at the 
next annual convention of the 
Bankers’ Association in this city. 


American 


Another plan under consideration is to 
have note brokers in commercial paper re- 
port all sales of paper by them, thus estab- 
lishing a system of registration. 
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The Local Banking Situation 


With deposits and idle cash resources con- 
tinuing to accumulate, it is readily apparent 
that our banks and trust companies are anx- 
iously awaiting more normal money rates 
and renewed stimulus to business. Tariff 
uncertainties affect the Middle Western 
States most acutely and until the changes in 
the different schedules are definitely fixed 
by Congress, there is little hope of any 
marked improvement in mercantile or in- 
dustrial conditions. Although the trust com- 
panies continue their active campaigns for 
savings accounts and open accounts are in- 
creasing, there is little or no profitable out- 
let for funds. Thus far, the bond depart- 
ments of the various trust companies have 
been the principal sources of revenue. High 
grade local issues have been quickly ab- 
sorbed. The bond departments of the Mer- 
chants’ Loan & Trust Company, the Harris 
Trust Company, First Trust & Savings and 
the American Trust & Savings Bank, have 
been especially successful. The general im- 
pression is that the passage of the tariff bill 
will usher in a period of progress and higher 
money rates. 





The Trust Departments 


Although the laws do not specifically pro- 
vide for the segregation of trust funds held 
by trust companies this policy nevertheless 
obtains with the trust companies which have 
devoted particular attention to this kind of 
business. These trust departments are highly 
organized, aided by the best legal talent and 
experienced trust officers. This is especially 
true where the relation is that of trustee, 
executor, administrator, etc. Within the past 
few years excellent educational work has 
been accomplished in acquainting the public 
with the distinct advantages of corporate 
trusteeship. The number of large estates in 
the custody of trust companies is evidence 
of this increasing faith and familiarity with 
true trust company functions. 

Experience teaches that where a trust com- 
pany ignores the trust department and the 
development of strictly fiduciary business, its 
prestige does not increase as rapidly as 
would otherwise be the case. There are 
trust companies in this and other cities which 
are trust companies only in name and which 
confine themselves to the extension of the 
banking and savings departments. It is sig- 
nificant, however, that the trust companies 
have achieved the greatest success in these 
departments have likewise paid due attention 
to the exercise of fiduciary powers. 


The “ Consulting Bureau” of the Northern 
Trust Company 


The “constiting bureau” established by 
the Northern Trust Company is a distinct 
success, as shown by the steady stream of 
inquiries during banking hours and the new 
patronage traced to this department. The 
Northern Trust Company recently changed 
its advertising policy and in line therewith 
extensively advertised the new “consulting 
bureau” on the ground floor. Although no 
effort is made to induce applicants at this 
department to open savings accounts or pur- 
chase investments from the bond department, 
the excellent departmental facilities and 
splendid organization of the Northern Trust 
Company does not fail to leave its impress 
on visitors in considering banking connec- 
tions. 


Central Trust Company Absorption of the 
Royal Trust Company 

President Charles G. Dawes of the Cen- 
tral Trust Company of Illinois has received 
the congratulations of fellow bankers on the 
successful manner in which the Royal Trust 
Company and affiliated North Side State 
Savings Bank have been absorbed. The de- 
posits of the Central Trust Company have 
been increased by this absorption to the ex- 
tent of $5,000,000, of which $2,000,000 repre- 
sent savings deposits. This makes the total 
deposits of the Central Trust Company $17,- 
300,000. 

The Central Trust Company offers to the 
patrons of the former Royal Trust Company 
the splendid equipment of its large banking 
quarters and its ably managed departments. 
That the clients of the Royal Trust Company 
welcomed the transaction is shown by the 
fact that practically no accounts were lost. 
Edwin F. Mack, vice-president of the Royal 
Trust Company was elected a vice-president 
of the Central Trust Company, while James 
B. Wilbur, the former president of the ab- 
sorbed company, announces his retirement 
from the banking business. The purchase of 
stock was negotiated on the basis of $300 
a share, 


Brevities 

Directors of Harris Trust & Savings Bank 
have transferred $250,000 from undivided 
profits to surplus account, making the sur- 
plus account $750,000. The directors also 
declared a quarterly dividend of 2% per 
cent. This is an increase of one-half of 1 
per cent. 
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Edwin A. Potter, president of the Am- 
erican Trust & Savings Bank, who was ap- 
pointed receiver of the American Guaranty 
Company, announces satisfactory progress in 
liquidating the affairs of this concern. The 
American Trust & Savings Bank was re- 
cently appointed receiver of the Storey Fur- 
niture Company 

Chicago savings banks gained about 6 per 
cent. between the last two calls for state- 
ments of conditions, the suburban banks 
gaining 9.14 per cent. as against an increase 
of 5.4 per cent. for the downtown banks. 
About 91 per cent. of the savings deposits 
of the city are held by the downtown insti 
tutions. 

Plans for the consolidation of al) Chi- 
cago elevated roads, involving a capitaliza 
tion of $36,000,000 are being considered. 


Appointment of Trust Company as Executor 

The Colonial Trust Company of Pitts- 
burg has prepared a useful book for refer- 
ence describing the law of descent of prop 
erty in Pennsylvania, and likewise a “Form 
of Will” which distributed to prospec- 
tive clients with the following form letter: 

“We take pleasure in enclosing to you in 
answer to your request a copy of our form 
of will drawn up by our attorneys to con 
form to Pennsylvania laws, and also a book- 
let ‘Descent of Property,’ giving in con- 
the Pennsylvania law on this 


are 


densed form 
subject. 
“We will be pleased at 
you information in 
and if this 
will 


time to give 
with 
is appointed 
and keep your 


any 
connection these 
matters, 


executor, we 


company 
register 


will in our vault free of charge, filing it 
with the Probate Court immediately upon 
your death. 


“You can readily see why this a most im- 
portant The fruits of your life’s 
labor should be properly collected, cared for 
and distributed. 

“This company’s entire capital and surplus 
of ten million dollars guarantees that this 
will be done if we are given charge of your 
estate. 

“We will be 


talk these 


matter. 


glad to have you call and 
matters over with us.” 

The bond department of The Safe Deposit 
& Trust Company of Pittsburg is offering 
$500,000 Ardmore Street Railway Company 
first mortgage 5 per cent. gold bonds, the 
principal and interest of which are guaranteed 
by the Consolidated Traction Company of 
Pittsburg. The offered at 99% 
and 


bonds are 


interest. 
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St. Louis 


Special Correspondence 
Confiscatory and Unconstitutional Legislation 


United States District Judge Smith Mc- 
Pherson’s decision declaring the Missouri 
passenger and maximum freight 
law both confiscatory and unconstitutional 
not only voices the intelligent business and 


two-cent 


financial sentiment of this community, but is 
regarded as a decisive blow to all 
legislative or attempts to 
force arbitrary upon 
corporate and railroad enterprise. 


further 
administrative 
legitimate 
The Mis- 

embued, 
two years ago, with a mania for corporation 
control Nor 
avert 


conditions 


souri Legislature was thoroughly 


and restraint. Executive 
influence exerted to or modify this 
destructive legislative policy. Long before 
the courts called upon for a dispas- 
sionate review of this confiscatory legisla- 
tion the more enlightened citizens of this 
State realized that such laws were wrong 
in effect if not in theory. The humblest 
tradesman, the savings depositor and the 
more intelligent laboring classes now realize 
that their own interests have been adversely 
affected by the irrational zeal of the State 
legislators. 

Among those who study and watch closely 
the political and legislative tendencies of this 
State and of the nation, there is no disposi- 


was 


were 


tion to criticise our State lawmakers too 
severely, because of the inspiration and 
sophistries which came from Washington, 


from the Government’s prosecutors and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. It will 
require still some time and the healing in- 
fluence of another wave of prosperity before 
we forget or overcome all these baneful re- 


sults of political quack-cures. The State 
guaranty of deposit malady must run its 
course. The postal savings bank delusion 


must be exposed and the powers at Washing- 
ton converted to the view that the welfare 
of the country’s financial and savings insti 
tutions must be regarded as more important 
than a platform pledge. Upon our statute 
books there still are laws which aim to de- 
prive corporate enterprise of its initiative, 
which attempt to stifle healthy competition 
and place undue power into the hands of 
politicians as members of various State 
boards of inquisition. 

We have a deep and abiding faith in 
President Taft in this section of the coun- 
try. His clear and concise inaugural mes 
sage, the manly and sane tone of the tariff 
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message to Congress and his judicial atti- 
tude toward all public questions, convey to 
us the reassurance that the day of buncoism 
and demagogy in legislation is over for four 
years at least. Honest differences of opin- 
ion exist as to tariff revision, but here also 
the belief is that Congress will prune care- 
fully, impose additional rates with sound 
judgment and will grant proper considera- 
tion to the principles of protection and of 
reciprocity. 

Judge McPherson’s decision on the Mis- 
souri railroad law is so convincing and will 
doubtless be so far-reaching as a precedent 
for similar opinions in other States, that it 
is worth while to repeat the pith thereof. 
Judge McPherson says: 

“The question is whether the traffic wholly 
within the State of Missouri generally re- 
ferred to in the evidence as local traffic can 
be carried under the freight rate statute 
of 1907 and the passenger fare statute of 
1907 at such profit as will give a reasonable 
return after paying expenses upon the. in- 
vestment, or whether such traffic is carried 
at a loss of less than such reasonable profit. 
The court has reached the conclusion that 
upon this question the statutory rates fixed 
by either and both statutes are not remunera 
tive, F% 

“The only question is as to Missouri rates, 
less expenses properly charged against the 
same. And if this balance does not leave 
sufficient to pay a reasonable return, the law 
is invalid. And if the railroad system of any 
company is earning more than a reasonable 
return by reason of interstate rates, which 
affect the people many times more than local 
rates, and if such interstate rates are too 
high, Congress acting alone or through a 
commission must make the corrections.” 


The Future of the Southwest 


The greatest need of the Southwest is as- 
surance to investment interests and to our 
leaders in all departments of business, in- 
dustry and finance, that the lawmaking power 
of the various States will be exercised hence- 
forth to protect instead of seeking to curtail 
the activities of capital. The conditions 
which exist throughout the vast section of 
which St. Louis is the gateway promise a 
season of surpassing prosperity as soon as 
railroad managements feel justified in be- 
ginning long-delayed extensions or improve- 
ments, as soon as investment capital over- 
comes its timidity and the workers, big and 
small, once more resume operations. Visit- 
ors, returning from Texas and other South- 


western States, are a unit in declaring that 
there is everywhere a brisk, impatient desire 
te forge ahead. The only deterring factor 
now is the tariff agitation and there is no 
doubt that as soon as that is disposed of 
there will be “something doing” in this sec- 
tion of the country. 


The Associated Banks and Trust Companies 


The associated banks and trust companies 
of St. Louis have the greatest reserve 
strength on record. The reports based on 
conditions at the close of business February 
5, 1909, show gross resources of $398,139,237, 
deposits of $297,026,642, cash and exchange 
$124,913,885, loans and discounts $204,068,- 
788. Comparison of these statements with 
those of November 27, 1908, shows an in- 
crease in loans and discounts of 1.62 per 
cent., cash and exchange 7.02 per cent., de- 
posits 6.39 per cent. and gross resources 4.36 
per cent. 


Brevities 


Owing to the prevailing conditions in the 
money market and the increase in deposits 
and cash resources the larger banks and 
trust companies have reduced the rates of 
interest on time deposits to approximately 
3 per cent. 

A large loan has been made by the St. 
Louis Union Trust Company to the Chicago, 
Milwaukee and Gary Railroad Company, 
which will make it possible to bring about 
the early completion of the system. 

Forty-five employees of the real estate de- 
partment of the Mercantile Trust Company 
were guests at a banquet at the Mercantile 
Club recently. The principal speakers were 
Festus J. Wade, president; Paul Brown and 
George W. Wilson, vice-presidents; and 
Lorenzo A. Anderson, director. C. H. Mc- 
Millan, head of the real estate department, 
presided. 

The Commonwealth Trust Company has 
created a trust estate committee, and will 
give more attention to this department of its 
business. 

Officers and directors of the Bankers’ 
Trust Company have under consideration a 
plan to increase the capital stock from $500,- 
000 to $1,000,000 with a surplus of $700,000. 
The institution is a holding company, and is 
not engaged actively in banking or trust com- 
pany operations. It owns stock in about 200 
banks and trust companies in cities and 
towns of different States of the Southwest 
and the West. 
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Baltimore 


Special Correspondence 


Earnings of Banks and Trust Companies 


Bank and trust company earnings in this 
city reflect gratifying conditions. After pay- 
ment of regular dividends there have been 
in a number of instances substantial addi- 
tions to surplus and undivided profit ac- 
count. The activity in bonds has stimulated 
financial conditions and the clearings of Feb- 
ruary, amounting to $101,829,064, show a 
considerable gain as against $90,142,290 for 
the same month last year. The deposits in 
banks and trust companies are increasing 
steadily. Business and mercantile houses 
are waiting on Congress for early action on 
the tariff bill. It is generally believed that 
President Taft and the leaders in both 
branches of Congress will exert their in- 
fluence to prevent delay and secure final 
action on the Payne bill by June 15 at the 
latest. 


Mercantile Trust & Deposit Company 


Directors of the Mercantile Trust & De- 
posit Company at the last meeting re-elected 
‘he present officers and named the same ex- 
ecutive committee. This committee subse- 
quently met and selected Gen. Lawrason 
Riggs, chairman. A. C. Nelson was added 
to the board of directors. The officers of 
the Mercantile Trust & Deposit Company 
are: John Gill of R., president; Wilton 
Snowden, vice-president; A. H. S. Post, sec- 
ond vice-president; John McHenry, treasur- 
er; Joseph R. Walker, secretary; Chas. E. 


McLane, assistant secretary and treasurer. 
The capital is $2,000,000 and surplus $3,884,- 
115. 


The Union Trust Company, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


At a recent meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the Union Trust Company of 
Washington, D. C., the office of third vice- 
president was created and Mr. George E. 
Fleming, who has been secretary of the com- 
pany since its organization, was elected to 
the new office and also elected a director. 
Mr. Edward L. Hilliger, the assistant sec- 
retary, was elected secretary. 

At the same meeting of the board a regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of one and a quarter 
per cent. was declared payable on April 15 
next, being an increase in the rate from four 
to five per cent. per annum. 
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Cleveland 


Special Correspondence 


Cleveland’s Banking Prestige 


Comparisons have been frequently made in 
the past as to the relative business growth 
of this city and of Cincinnati as based upon 
the returns of National banks. Since the 
establishment of a State Banking Depart- 
ment and the provision for periodical reports 
from State banks and trust companies the 
relative banking strength of these two cities 
is materially changed in comparing the ag- 
gregate assets and liabilities of the National 
and State banks and trust companies. The 
combined deposits of Cleveland banks, for 
example, according to the reports of last 
November, are $228,716,702, as compared 
with $119,587,364 for Cincinnati banks and 
trust companies. The growth and success of 
the larger trust companies of this city con- 
tribute the largest volume of banking funds. 


In Cincinnati the National banks report a 
slightly larger aggregate. The capital of 
the Cincinnati National banks totals $13,- 


600,000, as against $9,350,000 for Cleveland 
National banks. The surplus of Cincinnati 
banks is $8,916,708, as compared with $5,- 
658,443 for Cleveland, while deposits of the 
former city are $69,862,428, against $65,816,- 
777 for Cleveland National banks. 

But in comparing the State banks and 
trust companies of these two cities there is 
a striking difference in favor of Cleveland. 
The deposits of local State banks and trust 
companies amount to $162,899.925, whereas 
the deposits of Cincinnati State banks and 
trust companies are only $49,724,396. The 
capital and surplus of Cleveland State banks 
aggregates $24,400,000, while Cincinnati 
State banks have capital and surplus of $11,- 
000,000. 


Wholesome Results Under the Thomas Law 


Although the Thomas bank law, enacted 
by the General Assembly of 1908, does not 
become fully operative until April 1, 1910, 
nearly all the State banks and trust com- 


panies have voluntarily complied with its 
provisions. There has been a substantial in- 
crease in the cash reserves of banks and 


trust companies in accordance with the new 
law which requires that commercial banks 
shall keep a reserve of at least 15 per cent. 
oi their total deposits, 6 per cent. of which 
shall be kept in vault against demand de- 
posits and 4 per cent. against time deposits. 
In order to comply with the conditions of 
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the new law it is necessary for State banks 
and trust corhpanies to secure mew charters. 
So far 32 banks have taken out new char- 
ters and 17 new banks have been organized 
under the Thomas act. 


The Cleveland Trust Company 


The Cleveland Trust Company rendered 
an excellent statement of condition under 
date of February 5, which shows total re- 
sources of $26,376,970; total deposits of $21,- 
198,905, capital stock $2,500,000, surplus fund 
$2,500,000, and undivided profits $64,355. 
The cash resources have been increased to 
$4,456,193. 


The Guardian Savings & Trust Company 

The statement rendered February 5 by 
the Guardian Savings & Trust Company re- 
flects exceptional progress. Total resources 
are $16,847,901, total deposits $14,785,080, 
capital stock $1,000,000, surplus fund $1,000,- 
000, and undivided profits $59,947. The va- 
rious items of cash resources amount to 
$3,319,525. 


Clark Williams on Trust Company Growth 


In a supplementary report to the New 
York Legislature, covering the calendar year 
of 1908, Superintendent of Banks Clark Wil- 
liams states in regard to trust companies 

“Tt is gratifying to recofd the remarkable 
growth of the trust companies in the State 
during the past year. Not only have their 
deposits increased $450,000,c00, or about 61 
per cent., but there has been the striking gain 
of $31,000,000 in surplus, computed upon the 
market value of investments, as against 
charges to profit and loss in 1907 on account 
of depreciation of $25,000,000. 

“In 1907 the dividends paid by trust com- 
panies amounted to $10,370,000. During the 
past year dividends. amounted. to $11,718,- 
500, an increase of $1,348,500. Eighty-seven 
trust companies made report to the Depart- 
ment January I, 1900, as against eighty-five 
companies the same date the preceding year.” 





-aul M. Warburg has been elected a mem- 
ber of the board of trustees of the Title 
Guarantee & Trust Company of New 
York. 

The Hudson Trust Company has opened 
a branch office at Thirty-ninth street and 
Broadway, N. Y., in the quarters formerly 
occupied by the defunct New Amsterdam 
National Bank. 


New Orleans 


Special Correspondence 


Remarkable Banking Development in the 
South 


Since 1900 the number of new banks and 
trust companies organized in the-.South is 
four times greater than the net increase in 
new banks established in the New England 
States and the more populous Eastern States. 
According to the official reports of the 
Comptroller of Currency, the number of Na- 
tional banks in the South increased from 
568 in 1900 to 1,377, July 15, 1908; State 
banks and trust companies increased during 
the same period from 920 to 3,338; savings 
banks from 38 to 44, while private banks de- 
creased in number from g1 to 73, the total 
increase being 3,215. 

Comparing this expansion of banking fa- 
cilities in the South to the gains reported 
from New England and Eastern States, it 
readily appears that in the number of its 
banking institutions the South is much more 
generously supplied. While the Southern 
States have a total of 4,832 banks of all de- 
scriptions, the two other sections named 
have only 3,740 banks and trust companies, 
leaving a margin of 1,090 in favor of the 
South. During the last eight years the in- 
crease in New England banks numbered 
only 39, while the gain in the Eastern States 
amounted to 872. 

This extension of banking facilities in the 
South is due primarily to the vast develop- 
ment of native resources, the accumulation 
of immense capital in manufacturing, mill 
ing, mining and railroad enterprise, the gain 
in value of cotton crops, farm products, 
real estate and investment capital. The sur- 
passing mineral and agricultural resources 
of the South, moreover, serve as a basis for 
still more wonderful gains in the future, 


Healthy and Promising Conditions 

The splendid gains in savings deposits, 
checking accounts and the activity in all 
banking and trust company departments 
speak most favorably as to the future. New 
capital is being attracted to New Orleans 
as never before and scores of new manufac- 
turing enterprises have recently been added 
to the imposing array of shops, mills and 
other industrial establishments. There is no 
pessimism or lack of cheer in this section 
of the South. Confidence in our banks and 
trust companies has at no time been impaired 
and the ability with which they are managed 
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will surely be rewarded with continued 
growth. According to the last consolidated 
statement of the 185 State banks, trust com- 
panies and savings banks of Louisiana, the 
aggregate resources, exclusive of National 
banks, are $97,949,320. Our State banks and 
trust companies have a combined capital of 
$14,066,907, surplus and profits $9,905,318, 
and deposits of $67,997,976. The statements 
since the beginning of the present year show 
a marked increase in deposits. 


Sovthern States 


Application for an amendment to the char- 
ter of the Union Bank & Trust Company of 
Nashville, Tenn., has filed by the 
board of directors in order to 
capital stock from $200,000 to $300,000. 


been 
increase its 
The 
increase is caused by the growth of the com- 
pany’s business. The bank will soon occupy 
new quarters. 

The Hamilton Trust & Savings Bank of 
Chattanooga, Tenn., reports total resources 
on February 5 of $1,203,785.50. The capi- 
tal is $100,000; surplus and net profits, $78,- 
191.94; deposits, $1,025,593.56. The officers 
are: T. R. Preston, president; A. A. Stong, 
vice-president; C. M. Preston, cashier; F. L. 
Underwood, assistant cashier. 

The Kentucky Bank & Trust Company of 
Madisonville, Ky., has taken charge of the 
Morton Bank & Trust Company. 


Sound Condition of Southern Trust Companies 


From the standpoint of earning the trust 


companies of the various southern States 
report an -unusually~stecessful year. The 
City Bank & Trust Company of Mobile, 


Alabama, have added $100,000 to surplus in 
addition to paying an annual dividend of 12 
per cent. on capital of $500,000. The un- 
divided profits are over $400,000. The Trust 
Company of Georgia, located in Atlanta, re- 
ports profits amounting to $62,005 during 
the past fiscal year with combined capital, 
surplus and undivided profits $810,000. The 
American Trust Company of Charlotte, 
N. C., which increased its capital to $350,- 
000 in 1907 and earnings to 11% per cent. 
for that year reported net éarnings of 14 
per cent. on its capital during the past year. 
The combined reports of the trust companies 
rendered by the separate State departments 
show ‘that large earnings are the rule 
throughout the South. 


Milwaukee 


Special Correspondence 


Trust Companies in Wisconsin 

Financial and industrial conditions in Wis- 
consin are particularly favorable to the es- 
tablishment and development of trust com- 
pany facilities. The arbitrary conditions im- 
posed upon trust companies under the ex- 
isting trust company laws accounts for the 
comparatively small number of trust com- 
panies in this State. Efforts have been made 
without success for several years past to 
convert the legislators to a more liberal and 
enlightened view in regard to trust company 
powers. 3ut the resistance from banking 
interests, which feared infringement upon 
their business, was sufficiently strong to pre- 
vent favorable action. 

The compromise trust company bill which 
has been prepared prohibits trust companies 
from receiving checking or banking ac- 
counts and limits them to time deposits pay- 
able at a given date. Under this proposed 
bill the trust companies are also required 
to maintain a reserve. Although the trust 
companies do not gain any particular ad- 
vantage under the proposed amendments, 
some satisfaction is expressed because the 
law will now clearly define the privileges of 
the trust companies. 

Notwithstanding the statutory restraints, 
the trust companies of this State are making 
good progress, as shown by a recent report 
made by Bank Commissioner M. C. Bergh 
This shows that the twelve trust companies 
of Wisconsin have total resources of $10,- 
706,546. The chief item of liabilities is de- 
posits to a total of $4,906,679.13 which, with 
$2,310,000 of capital stock paid in, consti- 
tutes fully seven-tenths of the total liabili- 


ties. Other items of liabilities are: 
Due as execttor, administrator, 
guardian, receiver ...<........ $657,354.97 
Se 0 NNER Ss s,s Saleh ole xe 16,348.02 
Dividends unpaid .............. 363.90 
RED WN ins Gin Pac cao caeen 105,471.42 
OUR GOING -isc5 a 5 Chg 5 acs Seinen 2,059,539.81 
Other. habilities: 2. i. 6... eon vees 217,191.28 
The chief items of resources are: Mort- 


gage loans on real estate, $6,101,045.92; loans 
on collateral security, $1,164,132.15; making 
a total of $7,265,226.07 of secured loans. 





The Pennsylvania Trust Company of 
Reading, Pa., has added $25,000 to its sur- 
plus, making the total..$525,000. 
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TRUST COMPANIES REPORTED CHARTERED OR ORGANIZED 
FEBRUARY-MARCH, 1909 


(Compiled by The Audit Company of New York.) 


Alabama Bank & Trust Co., Gadsden, 
Ala. Capital $50,000. President, C. L. 
Gruise; vice-president, J. E. Blackwood; 
second vice-president, R. E. Grace; cashier, 
D. H. Porter. 

The Parker Bank & Trust Co., Parker, 
Ariz. Capital $100,000. 

The State Savings & Trust Co., Pueblo, 
Colo. Capital $25,000. Directors: W. J. 
Whitlock, A. H. Stanard, Hammon Pollard, 
S. L. Roland, Jacob Schmidt, R. G. Wood- 
worth, C. A. Bartels, W. D. Latishaw. 

Wilmington Bank & Trust Co., Wilming- 
ten, Del. Incorporators: George W. Dorsey, 
Marshall A. Roddy. 

The First Trust & Savings Bank, Alton, 
Ill. Capital $100,000. President, H. L. 
Black; vice-presidents, J. E. Kelsey, C. F. 
Herb; cashier, D. A. Wyckoff; assistant 
cashier, H. E. Busse. 

Watseka Trust & Savings Bank, Watseka, 
Ill. Capital $15,000. Incorporators: F. P. 
Martin and others. 

Calumet Savings & Trust Co. Gary, Ind. 
Capital $50,000. President, C. Oliver 
Holmes; secretary and treasurer, John 
McFadden. 

Boyle Bank & Trust Co., Danville, Ky. 
Capital $75,000. Promoters: Richard Gen- 
try, N. McDowell, L. C. Bosley, A. E. Hund- 
ley, W. G. Prewitt, T. P. Bright and others. 

Kirkwood Trust Co., Kirkwood, Mo. 
Capital $100,000. It succeeds the Kirkwood 
Savings Bank. 

International Trust Co. Butte, Mont. 
Capital $100,000. Incorporators: George P. 
Pierce, W. Kirk, F. G. Goggin. 

Northern Trust Co., Littleton, N. H. In- 
corporators, I. B. Andrews, George Tilton 
and others. 

Clinton Trust Co., Newark, N. J. Capital 
$100,000. Lehilbach and Johnson are pre- 
paring articles of incorporation. 

Merchants’ Bank, Kinston, N. C. Formed 
to do a commercial, trust and savings busi- 
ness. 

Bankers’ Trust Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Capital $500,000. Incorporators: Joseph 
O’Moore of St. Louis and others. 

Sterling Trust Co., Pittsburg, Pa. Capi- 
ital $200,000. Incorporators: Frank M. Mc- 
Kelvey, E. J. Marshall and others, 


Sumter Trust & Mortgage Co., Sumter, 
S. C. Capital $25,000, Incorporators: J. K. 
Croswell, Henry Moses, Jr., Isaac C. Strauss, 
Richard L. Manning, H. J. McLaurins, Jr., 
David J. Morse. 

The Trust & Savings Bank, Sweetwater, 
Tenn. Capital $50,000. Incorporators: G. 
F. Hicks, €. LL. <jask. S. T.. Jones; C. B. 
Pickel, B. D. Jones, James May. 

Harris County Bank & Trust Co., Hous- 
ton, Texas. President, F. W. Vaughn; vice- 
presidents, John Farmer, John T. Brown, 
E. W. Long. 

Lufkin Bank & Trust Co., Lufkin, Texas. 
Formerly Angelina County National Bank. 

The Union Trust Co., Utopia, Texas. 
Capital $200,000. Chairman of the board, 
George A. Barker; secretary, Albert S. New- 
berry; cashier, S. O’Bryant; assistant cash- 
ier, George S. Harper. 

Utah Savings Trust & Safety Deposit Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Capital $150,000. 
President, W. M. Ferry. 

Farmers’ Loan & Trust Company Bank, 
Richmond, Va. Capital $82,000. President, 
W. R. Meyers; cashier, W. C. Pulliam. 

The First Trust & Savings Bank, Belling- 
ham, Wash. Capital $50,000. Incorporators: 
Albert Pancoast, L. D. Pike. 

First Trust Company & Savings Bank, 
Huntington, W. Va. Capital $300,000. Pro- 
moters, George F. Miller and others. 





A New Enterprise in St. Louis 


Tom Bennett, formerly real estate officer 
of the Mississippi Valley Trust Company of 
St. Louis, has organized the Mortgage Guar- 
antee Company with a full paid capital stock 
of $500,000 in that city. 

The company will guarantee the payment 
of loans on real estate. The shareholders 
are: Rolla Wells, J. D. Perry Francis, 
Fred G. Zeibig, H. Blakeley Collins, A. L. 
Shapleigh, Dwight F. Davis, Richard T. 
Sheldon, Aaron Fuller, Charles M. Polk, 
George W. Niedringhaus, one share each, 
and Tom W. Bennett, 4,900 shares. Mr. 
Bennett is president and general manager of 
the new company. 
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CHANGES IN OFFICERS OF TRUST COMPANIES REPORTED 
FEBRUARY—MARCH 


Jackson, Ala.—S. H. Andrews has been 
made president and C. C. Pritchett, cashier, 
of the Planters’ Bank & Trust Co. 

St. Johns, Ariz.—B. Schuster succeeds W. 
H. Burbage as president of the Apache 
County Bank & Trust Co. 

San Diego, Cal—Homer G. Taber, presi- 
dent of the Union Trust Company, was ar- 
rested and taken to Pioche, to answer to 
nineteen indictments found by the Grand 
Jury, and said to involve the embezzlement 
approximately of $750,000. 

Alton, Ill—C. H. Soger has been made 
cashier of the Alton Banking & Trust Co. 


Cairo, IIL—H. R. Aisthorpe, formerly as- 
sistant secretary and assistant cashier of the 
First Bank & Trust Co., is now cashier 
and secretary 


Ind.—The Rochester Trust & 
Savings Co. has changed its name to In- 
diana Bank & Trust Co., and has elected 
the following officers: President, F. E. Bry- 
ant; vice-president, A. J. Barrett; cashier, 
A. B. Green. 

Covington, Ky.—B. H. Thoman succeeds 
J. H. Mersman as president of the Peoples’ 
Savings Bank & Trust Co. 


Rochester, 


New Orleans, La.—James P. Butler, Jr., 
has’ been made vice-president and cashier 
of the German-American Savings Bank & 
Trust Co. 


Boston, Mass.—J. J. Oldfield succeeds Ed- 
ward A. Coffin, deceased, as treasurer of the 
American Trust Co. 

Brookhaven, Miss.—William D. Davis suc- 
ceeds O. Newton, Jr., as cashier of the 
Brookhaven Bank & Trust Co. 

St. Louis, Mo—Charles S. Brown suc- 
ceeds J. H. Price as president of the Broad- 
way Savings Trust Co. 

St. Louis, Mo.—L. B. Tebbetts and W. L. 
McDonald, vice-presidents of the Common- 
wealth Trust Co., have resigned. 

Lewistown, Mont.—Samuel Phillips has 
made president and Frank J. Hazen 
cashier of the Empire Bank & Trust Co. 

Hoboken, N. J.—Otto Zaremba has been 
made treasurer of the Jefferson Trust Co. 

Millville, N. J—The Millville Trust Com- 


pany has elected the following officers: Pres- 


been 


ident, L. M. Hess; vice-presidents, Benja- 
min B.. Weatherby, Eugene B. Goodwin; 
secretary, Wilbur R. Goodwin; treasurer, 


Henry A. Weatherby. 

Clayton, N. Mex.—L. L. Legett succeeds 
T. H. Rixey as cashier of the Union County 
Trust & Savings Association. 


Grady, N. Mex.—A. A. Maxwell is presi- 
dent of the Grady Bank & Trust Co. and 
C. L. Main is cashier. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—W. E. Edminster suc- 
ceeds Silas Z. Dutcher, deceased, as presi- 
dent of the Hamilton Trust Co. 

New York, N. Y.—It is reported that A. J. 
Hemphill will be president of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York; George G. 
Henry has resigned as vice-president and 
the new vice-presidents are Max May, Lewis 
B. Franklin. 

New York, N. Y.—George G. Henry has 
been made vice-president of the Union Trust 
Company of New York. 

Niagara Falls, N. Y.—George G. Shepard 
succeeds Frank A. Dudley as president of 
the Niagara Falls Trust Company. 

Rochester, N. Y.—Frank H. Hamlin suc- 
ceeds Henry C. Brewster as president of the 
Genesee Valley Trust Company. 

Kings Mountain, N. C_—J. B. Thomasson 
succeeds C. J. Rhodes as president of the 
People’s Loan & Trust Co. 

Alliance, Ohio—S. L. Sturgeon succeeds 
W. W. 
City 


Gilson, deceased, as cashier of the 


Savings Bank & Trust Co. 


Newark, Ohio—William A. Veach has 
been made president and C. L. V. Holtz 
treasurer and secretary of the Licking 


County Bank & Trust Co. 

Donora, Pa.—James P. Castner succeeds 
Bert W. Castner as president of the Union 
Trust Company of Donora. 

Greensburg, Pa—Fox D. Tarr succeeds 
James E. Bell as treasurer and secretary 
of the Merchants’ Trust Company of Greens- 
burg. 

Norristown, Pa.—John N. Jacobs has re- 
tired as president of the Montgomery Trust 
Company. 

Lancaster, S. C.—W. H. 
W. M. Moore as 
Bank & Trust Co. 

Jefferson City, Texas—S. J. Lambden has 
been made cashier of the Citizens’ 
Bank & Trust Co. 

Ripley, Tenn.—The Lauderdale County 
Bank & Trust Co. has elected the following 
officers: President, G. A. Lusk; vice-presi- 
dent, J. M. Jenkins; cashier, L. A. Williams; 
assistant cashier, W. G. Bruton. 

Amarillo, Texas—Ray Wheatley succeeds 
J. C. Paul as president of the Amarillo Bank 
& Trust Co. 


Millen 
of the 


succeeds 


cashier Farmers’ 
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A Valuable System for the 


Transit Department 


Every man who makes out "Cash Letters" can simplify his 
work immensely by using the "Numerical System," as evolved 
by a leading bank. 

This system does away with the work of writing names in the 
letters, and in other ways saves a great deal of time ordinarily 
wasted. Every detail of this work is handled on the time-saving, 
accuracy-insuring 


URROUGHS 


(Nine out of every ten adding and listing machines sold are Burroughs) 


Adding and Listing Machine 
The system provides a three-fold 
safeguard against error. So it is worth 


the careful consideration of every pro- 
‘ ‘ , Sy gressive bank official, We have de- 
q erste & = scribed it fully in an unusual little book, 
which is free to all our bank friends who 


ask for it on their bank stationery. Do 


you want a copy ? 


Address Business Systems Dept. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
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In writing, research shows nothing | 
earlier than letters cut in stone by 
oenicians; investigation 


the 
shows nothing later and farther 
advanced thay’ that afforded by the 


Smith Premier Typewriter 


Model /O 
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Fort Worth, Texas—J. E. Willis suc- 
ceeds D. T. Bomar as president of the Fi- 
delity Trust Company. 

Fort Worth, Texas—A. J. Butler has been 
made vice-president of the First State Bank 
& Trust Co.; S. P. Berry succeeds Roy 
Vance as cashier. 

Fort Worth, Texas—The Provident Bank 
& Trust Co. has elected the following offi- 
cers: President, M. K. Mackey; vice-presi- 
dent, J. R. Robinson; cashier, S..P. Allen; 
assistant cashiér, N. D, Davidson. 

Laredo, Texas—The First State Bank & 
Trust Co, has elected the following officers: 
President, Y. Benavides; vice-president, M. 
A. Hirsch; cashier and secretary, J. R. 
Woods; assistant cashier, J. G. de la Gaiza. 

Salt Lake City, Utah—Edward Home, 


formerly cashier. of the Salt Lake Security 


& Trust Co., has been made secretary; A. C. 
Sullivan takes his place as cashier. 





SPECIAL OFFICER 


Any bank or trust company desiring 


services of a special officer who has 
exceptional qualifications, address 
L. S., Trust Companies, 15 William St., N. Y. 
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TRUST COMPANIES 


REFERENCE DIRECTORY OF ATTORNEYS-AT-LAW QUALIFIED TO 
REPRESENT TRUST COMPANIES, BANKS, CORPORATIONS, 
EXECUTORS, ETC. 


P' venes ERS’ NOTICE: 


This directory is published each month for the 


benefit of trust companies, banks, corporations, executors, administrators, 
transfer and register agents, who require legal representation in different 


cities or localities. 


Every firm or counsellor included in this directory has been 


recommended by the representative trust companies of the city in which the firm 


or counsellor is located. 


The attorneys contained in this directory are especially 


qualified to represent trust companies’ and banks’ and mercantile interests 
throughout the country in the various legal capacities necessary. 


ARKANSAS. 
M. B. ROSE. Lawyer, 


Rooms 10 and 11 Kohn Bidg., Little Rock, 
Ark.; and No. 311 Main St., Argenta, Ark. 

Commercial, Corporation and Real Estate 
law, German and French interpreter in office. 
Notary in office. Acts as Attorney for non- 
resident corporations. All business given spe- 
cial personal attention. Refers to German 
National Bank, Little Rock, Ark.; Exchange 
National Bank, Little Rock, Ark.; State Na- 
tional Bank, Little Rock, Ark.; W. B. Worthen 
& Co., Bankers, Little Rock, Ark.; Rock City 
Lumber Co., Little Rock, Ark.; Twin City 
Bank, Argenta, Ark. 


COLORADO. 


Denver. 
ROGERS, ELLIS & JOHNSON. 
Attorneys-at-Law. 

Address, Boston Building, Denver, Col. 

Members of the firm; Henry T. Rogers. 
Daniel B. Ellis, Lewis B. Johnson, Pierpont 
Fuller and George A. H. Fraser. References: 
H. B. Hollins & Company, The Central Trust 
Company, The Knickerbocker Trust Company, 
New York City; Marshall Field & Co., Chi- 


cago, Ill.; The United States National Bank, 
Denver, Col. 

DELAWARE. 

Wilmington. 


SAULSBURY, PONDER & CURTIS, 


Attorneys-at-Law. 
909 Market street, Wilmington, Del. 
Counsel for: The Equitable Guarantee & 
Trust Co., The Union National Bank of Wil- 
mington. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Washington. 
TUCKER & KENYON, 


Attorneys-at-Law. 

908-10 Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
Members of firm: Charles Cowles Tucker and 
J. Miller Kenyon. Attorneys for R. G. Dun 
and Company. Refer to American Security 
and Trust Company; National Safe Deposit 
Savings and Trust Company; Washington 
Loan and Trust Company; American Nation- 
al Bank and all other local banks and Trust 
Companies. 


EDWIN S. CLARKSON, 
U. S. and Foreign Patents, Trademarks and 
Copyrights. 
McGill Building, Washington, D. C. 
Correspondence with attorneys solicited. 
Reference: Second National Bank. 
FLORIDA. 
Jacksonville. 
Duncan U. Fletcher. Jno. W. Dodge. 
FLETCHER & DODGE, 


Realty Building, Rooms No. 304-7. 
Represent People’s Bank and Trust Co.; 
Florida Life Insurance Co. References, any 


bank. Practice in all courts. 


FLORIDA. 
Tampa. 
F. M. SIMONTON, 
Attorney and Counsellor-at-Law, 
Address: Tampa, Florida. 


GEORGIA. 
Atlanta. 


BROWN & RANDOLPH 


Attorneys at Law. Atlanta, Ga. 
Corporation and Commercial Law, General 


Counsel Atlanta Savings Bank; Division 
Counsel Seaboard Air Line Railway. 
IDAHO. 
Boise. 


NEAL & KINYON, 


Counsellors-at-Law, 
Suite 305-308, Sonna Blidg.. Boise, Idaho. 
Members of firm: C. F. Neal. B. F. Neal 


and F. B. Kinyon. Refers to: Capital State 
Bank of Boise. 
ILLINOIS. 
Chicago. 


DUPEE, JUDAH, WILLARD & WOLF, 


Attorneys and Counsellors-at-Law. 
Adams Express Bldg., Chicago. 
Counsel for The Corn Exchange National 
Bank; The Northern Trust Co., of Chicago. 


INDIANA. 
Fort Wayne. 
VESEY & VESEY, 


Address: Court and Berry Sts., Fort Wayne. 

Members of firm: William J. Vesey and 
Allen J. Vesey. Attorneys for Fort Wayne 
Trust Co., Tri-State Loan and Trust Co., First 
National Bank of Fort Wayne. Refer to First 
National Bank, Cleveland; Marine National 
Bank, Cleveland; The Citizens’ Savings & 
Trust Company, Cleveland; The Guardian Sav- 
ings & Trust Company Cleveland. 


KENTUCKY 
Louisville 

PERCY N. BOOTH. 

Counsellor-at-Law, 
Kenyon Building, Louisville, Kentucky. 

General Civil Practice. 
Specialty: Corporation Law. 
References: United States Trust 
pany, Fidelity Trust Company. 


LOUISIANA 
New Orleans 

FARRAR, JONAS, KRUTTSCHNI'TT & 
GOLDBERG. 

Address: Suite 1114, Hibernia Bank Bldg., 
New Orleans, La. Cable address: “Crite- 
rion.” Counsel for The Hibernia Bank and 
Trust Company of New Orleans. 
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Baltimore. 
GANS & HAMAN, 


Counsellors-at-Law, 
1137-1155 Calvert Building. 
Memwvers of firm: Edgar H. Gans, B. How- 
ard Haman, Vernon Cook, W. Calvin Ches- 
nut; associates, John P. Horsey, Charles Mar- 
kell, Jr. London, 1 Great Winchester St., E. 
C. Cable address, ‘‘Namah.” Refer to: In- 
ternational Trust Company, Baltimore, Md. 





SAMS & JOHNSON, 


Attorneys-at-Law, 
Baltimore, Md. 
References: First National Bank; National 
Mechanics Bank; National Bank of Balti- 
more; Wilson, Colston & Company; N. W. 
James & Company; Robins Paper Com- 
pany. 


MICHIGAN. 
Detroit 


BOWEN, DOUGLAS, WHITING & MURFIN, 
Attorneys and Counsellors, 
614-619 Moffat Building. 

Members of firm: Herbert Bowen, Samuel 
T. Douglas, Frederick W. Whiting, James O. 
Murfin, George B. Perry. References: Cen- 
tral Savings Bank, Union Trust Company and 
Detroit Trust Company of Detroit. 





° Grand Rapids. 


CRANE & NORRIS, 


1005-9 Michigan Trust Building. Albert 
Crane—Mark Norris. Cable Address—Cranest. 
Refer to National City Bank, Kent County 
Savings Bank, Michigan Trust Company. 


KNAPPEN, KLEINHANS & KNAPPEN, 


Attorneys and Counsellors, 

317 Michigan Trust Company Bldg. Mem- 
bezs of firm: Loyal E. Knappen, Jacob Klein- 
hans, Stuart E. Knappen. Cable Address, 
“Knaphans.”’ 

Counsel for: Fourth National Bank, Grand 
Rapids Railway Company. 





Port Huron. 


MOORE, BROWN, MILLER & LADD, 
Attorneys and Counsellors. 
25-27-29 White Building. 
Members of firm: George G. Moore, Fred- 
erick B. Brown, Norman I. Miller and Sanford 
W. Ladd. References: First National Ex- 
change Bank, Commercial Bank. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Jackson. 


J. H. THOMPSON, 
Attorney and Counsellor-at-Law. 
Gray-McWillie Building, 118 Congress 


street. 
McWILLIE & THOMPSON. 


Corporation Law. General Practice. Refer 
by permission to Farmers Loan & ‘rust Com- 
pany of New York. 


Rosedale. 


CHARLES SCOTT, WOODS & SCOTT, 


Attorneys-at-Law. 
Firm members: Charles Scott, E. H. Woods, 
A. Y. Scott. 





COMPANIES 


MISSOURI. . 
St. Louis. 
BRYAN & CHRISTIE, 


Attorneys and Counsellors-at-Law. 
Commonwealth Trust Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Counsel for Commonwealth Trust Company, 

St. Louis, Mo. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
Wilmington 
Herbert McClammy, 
Attorney-at-Law, Wilmington, N. C. 
Refers to Southern National Bank, Mur- 
chison National Bank, Atlantic Trust & 
Banking Company and Atlantic National 
Bank, Wilmington, N. C. 


OHIO. 
Cleveland. 
WHITE, JOHNSON, McCASLIN & CAN- 
NON, 
Attorneys-at-Law. 
1416-1421 Williamson Building. 

Refer to: First National Bank, leveland; 
Market National Bank, Cleveland; The Citi- 
zens’ Savings and Trust Company, Cleveland; 
The Guardian Savings and Trust Company, 
Cleveland. 


Cincinnati 


MOULINIER, BETTMAN & HUNT, 

Address: First National Bank Bldg., Cin- 
cinnati. Firm Members: Edward P. Mouli- 
nier, Alfred Bettman, Graham P. Hunt. Re- 
fer to: S. Kuhn & Sons, Bankers, Cincinnati, 
The Union Savings Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Cincinnati, and Deloitte, Plender, 
Griffith & Co., accountants, New York, Lon- 
don and Cincinnati. 


OKLAHOMA. 
Lawton. 
HAMMONDS BROS. & CO. 


Fiduciary and Legal Business. 
E. Hammonds, General Counsel. 
Citizens Bldg., Lawton, Okla. 

Refer to: Citizen’s Bank, Lawton, Okla.; 
State National Bank, Shawnee, Okla.; Shaw- 
nee National Bank, Shawnee, Okla.; First 
National Bank, Shawnee, Okla.; Oklahoma 
National Bank, Shawnee, Okla.; Bank of 
Commerce, Shawnee, Okla. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Allentown 
MARCUS S. HOTTENSTEIN 
Attorney-at-Law 

Commonwealth Building, Allentown, Pa. 
Also Member of Philadelphia Bar. Attention given 
to Legal and Fiduciary Business in Eastern and 
Central Pennsylvania. Refers to Merchants Nationa! 


Bank, or any other Bank, or any Trust Company, in 
Allentown, Pa. 








Johnstown. 
CHARLES C. GREER, 


Attorney-at-Law. 
References: Johnstown Trust Company and 
First National Bank. 


Pittsburg. 
HOSACK, KNOX & HOSACK 
Attorneys-at-Law. 

Park Building. 

Special attention given to adjustment of 
taxes of corporations in the office of the 
Auditor General at Harrisburg. References: 
Guarantee Title & Trust Company, Colonial 
Trust Company, Safe Deposit & Trust Com- 
pany. 
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RHODE ISLAND. 
; Providence. 
VINCENT, BOSS & BARNEFIELD 


Counsellors-at-Law. 
Address: 49 Custom oo Street, Providence, 


Members of firm: Walter B. Vincent, Henry 
M. Boss, Jr., Ralph T. Barnefield. General 
Practice, Corporation and Commercial Law. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Charleston. 
SMYTHE, LEE. & FROST, 
Nos. 7 and 9 Broad street, Charleston, S. C. 

Refer to: Bank of Charleston, N. B. A., 
Charleston, So. Ca.; Dime Savings Bank, 
Charleston, So. Ca.; Henry W. Frost & Co., 
Charleston, So. Ca. and Savannah, Ga.; Pel- 
zer Manufacturing Co., Pelzer, So. Ca.; 
Tennessee Coal, Iron and R. R. Co., Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; August Belmont & Co., New 
York City; Western Union Telegraph Co., 
New York City; Louisville & Nashville R. R. 
Co., New York City; Francis Beidler & Co., 


Chicago, Ill. Local attorneys for the Brad- 
street Co. 

VIRGINIA. 

Newport News. 

GEO. N. WISE, 


Attorney-at-Law, Newport News, Va. 


References: Newport News National Bank, 
Schmelz Brothers, Bankers. 
Norfolk. 


JEFFRIES, WOLCOTT & WOLCOTT, 
John L. Jeffries. 
Harry K. Wolcott. Edward W. Wolcott. 


Attorneys and Counselors at Law, Atlantic 
Trust Building, Norfolk, Va. 
General Practice. Collections. Deposi- 


tions before Gilmer T. Elliott, Notary Pub- 
lic and Commissioner of Deeds for N. om 
N. C. and Ohio. Norfolk References; Nat. 
Bank of Commerce, Atlantic Trust Deposit 
Co., and any Bank, Trust Company, Judge 
or Business House. 
Richmond. 


H. W. GOODWYN, 
Attorney and Counsellor-at-Law. 

Careful attention to all kinds of legal busi- 
ness. A thoroughly equipped collection de- 
partment. Refers to all judges, clerks and 
ministerial officers of the Courts of Rich- 
mond and vicinity, State and Federal; all 
Banks and reputable business firms of Rich- 
mond. References: in all important com- 
mercial centers in the United States on 


application. 
CANADA. 


Toronto. 
BICKNELL, BAIN & STRATHY 

Barristers, Solicitors, etc. 

Imperial Bank Chambers, 
Cor. Wellington St. & Leader Lane, Toronto. 
Members of firm: James Bicknell, K. C.; 
Alfred Bicknell, James W. Bain, K. C.; 
H. H. Bicknell, Gerard B. Strathy. 

General Solicitors for Imperial Bank of 
Canada. Counsel for Canadian Bankers Asso- 
ciation. Cable address, “Bicknell, Toronto” 
Codes A. B. C. 4 ED. Liebers and Western 
Union. References: Imperial Bank of Canada, 
Toronto, Ontario; Central Trust Company of 
New York; Commercial Trust Company, Phil- 
adelphia. 


BLAKE, LASH & CASSELS, 
Barristers. Solicitors, etc. 

Canadian Bank of Commerce Bldg., Corner 
King and Jordan Sts., Toronto. 
Members of firm: S. H. Blake, K. C.; Z. A. 

Lash, K. C.; Walter Cassels, K. C.; W. H. 

Blake, K. C.; A. W. Anglin, T. D. Law, W. 

A. H. Kerr, Walter Gow, Miller Lash, R. C. 

H. Cassels, George H. Cassels. Solicitors 

for: Netional Trust Company, Ltd., Canadian 

Bank of Commerce, etc. Cable address, 

“Blakes,”’ Toronto. 


MALONE, MALONE & LONG, 
Barristers, Solicitors, Notaries, Conveyancers, 
Toronto General Trust Bldgs., corner Yonge 
and Colburne Sts., Toronto. Can. 

Members of firm: E. T. Malone, K. C.; A. 
L. Malone, E. G. Long. 

Solicitors for the Toronto General Trusts 
Corporation, The Central Canada Loan & 
Savings Company, The Imperial Life Insur- 
ance Company of Canada, The Provident In- 
vestment Company. 


Montreal 


CASGRAIN, MITCHELL 
& SURVEYER. 


Canada Life Bldg., Montreal, Can. 

Members of firm: Th. Chase-Casgrain, K. 
C., Victor E. Mitchell. Edouard Surveyer, 
A. Chase Casgrain, Joseph W. Weldon, Errol 
M. McDougall. 

Cable address: “Montgibb.” 

Counsel for The Royal Trust Company, 


McGIBBON, 


National Trust Company, The Royal 
Bank of Canada, Standard Oil Company, 
Pullman Company, American Locomotive 


Company. 


NOVA SCOTIA. 
Halifax. 


T. F. TOBIN, LL. B., 


Barrister and Solicitor, 
Rooms 8 and 9, Herald Building, Halifax. 
Foreign Collections. Estates and General 
Business promptly attended to. Refer to 
Canadian Bank of Commerce, Eastern Trust 
Company. 


MANITOBA. 
Winnipeg. 


PITBLADO, HOSKIN & 
GRUNDY. 


CAMPBELL, PITBLADO, GRUNDY & 
BENNEST. 


Barristers, etc. 

Firm members: Hon. Colin H. Campbell, K. 
C. (Attorney General of Manitoba); Isaac 
Pitblado, LL B. A. Erskine Hoskin, B. C. L.; 
H. P. Brundy E. H. Bennest. 

Address: Bank of Hamilton Chambers, Win- 
nipeg, Man. Cable address: ‘‘Camfords.” 

Solicitors for Toronto General Trusts Cor- 
poration, Bank of Hamilton, Mutual Life As- 
surance Company, Landed Banking & Loan 
Company, etc. 

Commercial and Company Law a specialty. 


CAMPBELL, 


NORTHWEST TERRITORY. 
Calgary 
LOUGHEED & BENNETT, 


Barristers, Solicitors, Advocates, etc. 

Firm: Hon. J. A. Lougheed, K. C.; R. B. 
Bennett, LL. B.; H. A. Allison, LL. B. 

Cables: Lougheed, Calgary. 
Solicitors for: Bank of ontreal, Canadian 
Bank of Commerce, Bank of Nova Scotia, 
Merchants Bank of Canada, Canadian Pacifie 
Railway, Irrigation and British Columbia Land 
Department, R. G. Dun & Company, Royal 
Trust Company, Union Trust Company, Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, Bet: Telephone Company 
of Canada, Massey Harris Company. 
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SPECIAL DIRECTORY OF COLLECTION BANKS AND TRUST 
COMPANIES 


NOTICE—The banks and trust companies in this list have exceptional facilities for col- 
lections in their respective cities. 


Birmingham......... .....Birmingham Trust and Savings Co.—Capital $500,000. Surplus 
$300,000. Arthur W. Smith, President ; Tom O. Smith, Vice-Presi- 
dent; Wm. H. Manly, Cashier. The very best facilities for hand- 
ling collections. 

PN ididedes css. daakheasded City Bank and Trust Company.—Capital $500,000. Surplus and 
Undivided Profits over $400,000. E. J. Buck, President; Geo. 
A. Tonsmeire, Cashier. 


CALIFORNIA 


PRORUENE 6 oie cis.ccscceacces The First National Bank—Capital $100,000. Surplus and Profit; 
$160,000. Ernest H. May, President; A. E. Edwards, Cashier. 
Special facilities for collections. 

SE The San Joaquin Valley Bank—Capital $264,300. Surplus $200,000. 
Joseph Fyfe, President. R. B. Teefy, Cashier. Careful attentior 
and prompt returns for all collections. 


CONNECTICUT 


Bridgeport...............++5 The City National Bank — Capital $250,000. Surplus and Profits 
$320,000. Frank Miller, President; Charles E. Hough, Cashier ; 
H. B. Terrill, Asst. Cashier. Collections receive special attention 
and made on favorable terms. 


POI Bie so sciids sisinas ke The National Bank of Augusta—Capital $250,000. Surplus $50,000. 
Undivided profits $125,000. L.C. Hayne, President; F. G. Ford, 
Cashier. Correspondence solicited. 


IDAHO 


BE iertuiensass<enseseseons The Boise City National Bank.—Capital $100,000.00. Surplus and 
profits, $175,000.00. U.S. Depositary. F.R. Coffin, President, and 
J. E. Clinton, Jr., Cashier. 


WARRIOG. 0.0055 ccinnsoccns Black Hawk National Bank—Capital and surplus $200,000. F. F. 
McElhinney, President; Chas. M. Knoop, cashier.; Send us your 
business; it will have careful and prompt attention. 


KENTUCKY 


EIB. «5.9. c0<i0rtennee National Bank of Commerce ot Louisville, Ky., with ample capital 
and surplus, and unparalleled advantagés for collecting over the 
Ohio valley, tenders its services to the bankers of the country. 
Samuel Cassedy, President. 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore................... First National Bank—Capital $1,000,000. Surplus and Profits 
$500,000. Deposits $6,500,000. H. B. Wilcox, President; Wm. S. 
Hammond, Cashier. Send us your Maryland business if you want 
prompt and satisfactory service on reasonable terms. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


PII spin cai Sha Wircdhner <aone The Eliot National Bank—Capital $1,000,000. Surplus and profits 
$1,000,000. Harry L. Burrage, President; Garrard Comly, Vice- 
President. 

BEET ONG coi yinceda convene The Holyoke National Bank—Capital $200,000. Surplus and undivid 


ed profits over $230,000 (all earned). Prompt attention to col 
lections. On ‘‘the Roll of Honor.”’ 
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MEXICO 


City of Mexico........... United States and Mexican Trust Company (apartado 2264) Mex- 
ico,D. F. A. E. Stilwell, President; S. W. Rider, Manager Mexico 
City office. 


MICHIGAN 


Battle Creek................ The Old National Bank.—Capital $150,000. Surplus and profits 
$57,378. Deposits $2,340,000. Edwin C. Nichols, President. L. 
T. Karcher, Cashier. 

BORE SS Baie onc. cc kcoccak The People’s State Bank.—Capital and surplus, $3,000,000.00. Geo. 
H. Russel, President; Austin E. Wing, Cashier; H. P. Bergman, 
Cashier Savings Department. 

Grand Rapids............. The Grand Rapids National Bank. United States Depwsitary. 
Capital $500,000. Surplus and profits $149,000. President; 
Dudley E. Waters. Cashier, Frank M. Davis. 


MISSOURI 


Kansas City...... paaneeaal Commerce Trust Company—Capital $1,000,000. Undivided profits 
$100,000. W. S. Woods, President; W. T. Kemper, Vice-President 
H. C. Schwitzgebel, Secretary; Richard C. Menefee, Treasurer 
J. C. Simpson, Ass’t Sec’y. Collections promptly made and remit- 
ted for. Write us for terms. 


NEW JERSEY 


Pater .i..0-5...5.5ccs0igs First National Bank. Capital and Surplus $1,100,000. Collections 
a specialty and remitted foron day of payment. E. T. Bell, 
President; John Reynolds, Vice-Pres., W. W. Smith, Cashier, F. D. 
Bogert, Asst. Cashier. 


NEW YORK 


Binghamton................ First National Bank.—Capital $400,000. Surplus $300,000. Presi- 
dent, W. G. Phelps; Cashier, A. J. Parsons. 
Ni citckcpeiicicincsnncig The Peoples Bank. — Capital $300,000.00. Surplus and Profits 


$250,000.00. Deposits $4,500,000.00. A. D. Bissell, President ; 
E. J: Newell, Cashier. Send us your Buffalo collections and you 
will receive prompt returns at low rates. 

SPP CUOG siccioccccsvosesy aces Commercial National Bank of Syracuse.—Capital $500,000. Sur- 
plus and undivided profits $257,698. H.S. Holden, President ; 
Anthony Lamb, Cashier. Designated Reserve Depository for Trust 
Companies of New York State. 


Cincinnati............ .....The Union Savings Bank and Trust Company—Capital $500,000, 
Surplus $2,000,000. J. G. Schmidlapp, President; A. B. Vorheis, 
Vice-President; R. A. Koehler, Secretary and Treasurer; Edgar 
Stark, Trust Officer. 

Cee so The Capital Trust Company.—Capital $400,000. W. D. Gilbert, 
President; A. W. Mackenzie, Secretary-Treasurer. Invites Central 
Ohio busiuess. 

PRR UIIROO DD sgeticsk psn ocesnstie The Second National Bank. Capital $100,000.00. Surplus and 
profits $153,714.00. Charles E. Heiser, President; George P. 
Sohngen, Vice President; John E. Heiser, Cashier. Collections a 

; specialty. 

Springfield................0. The First National Bank.—Capital $400,000. Surplus and profits, 
$250,000. Oscar F. Martin, President; George W. Winger, Cashier. 
All business entrusted to us will receive prompt and careful atten- 


tion. 
TRAE asi nresirnepiesvnicnl The Ohio Savings Bank and Trust Co.—Capital $600,000. Surplus 
$300,000. Jas. J. Robison, President. E. H. Cady, Cashier. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ETO. Beaver Trust Co.— Capital $300,000. Surplus $50,000. Offers special 
collection facilities. Jesse R. Leonard, President; Charles M. 
Hughes, Treasurer. 

Harrisburg.....,.....s.ses+s First National Bank.— Capital $100,000. Surplus and undivided 
profits, $466,000. Collections have the personal attention of an 
officer of the bank. We remit on day of payment. 
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Re The Farmers Trust Company—j. W. B. Bausman, President; C. 
A. Fon Dermith, Treasurer. We solicit accounts of Banks, Trust 
Companies, Merchants and Corporations. 

Philadelphia............... Farmers & Mechanics National Bank—Organized 1807. Capital $2,- 
000,000. Surplus $1,000,000. Deposits $15,000,000. . Active and 
reserve accounts of Trust Companies and Banks invited. Howard 
W. Lewis, President; H. B. Bartow, Cashier. 

PIP EG. c0c ce ovieseseciens The Bank of Pittsburg N. A.—Oldest Bank in the United States west 
of the Alleghany mountains. Correspondents in all the important 
cities in the United States and hundreds of direct connections in 
Western Pennsylvania and contiguous territory. 

IN icstitccrnd vectored The Farmers National Bank. Isaac Eckert, President; W. L. Davis, 
Cashier. We make a specialty of prompt presentation and prompt 
returns of all items entrusted to our care. 

PN esti cciianisancosnntccs York Trust Co.—Capital, $250,000. Surplus $60,000. W. H. Lanius, 

President; Smyser Williams, Vice President; Ellis S. Lewis, Treas- 
urer. Transacts a general banking, trust and real estate business. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Providence................. Atlantic National Bank—Capital — $112,000. Deposits 
over $2,300,000. Direct connections with all towns in Rhode 
Island. 


TENNESSEE 


SE EE The American National Bank.—Capital $1,000,000. Surplus and 
Profits earned $650,000. W. W. Berry, President; A. H. Robinson, 
Vice-President; N. P. Le Sueur, Cashier. Collections a specialty. 

PEGMIDIIS. «.,....000005c005005 Union and Planters Bank and Trust Co. Capital and surplus 
$1,650,000. S. P. Read, President; J. D. McDowell, Cashier. Collec- 
tions a specialty. 


TEXAS 


TEI actisinccecteseescanscad Dallas Trust and Savings Bank—Capital $200,000; undivided profits 
$110,000; stockholders’ liability $200,000. H.A. Kahler, President; 
Robert S. Green, Secretary. Special collection facilities. 

TE PONG viv adnnossccccssantes Guaranty Trust and Banking Company—Capital $300,000; the 
largest Trust and Banking Company in the Southwest. Special 
facilities for handling business in West Texas, New Mexico, Arizona 
and the Republic of Mexico. Collections solicited and correspon- 
dence invited. 


Fort Worth. ...isisecisse Hunter-Phelan Savings Bank and Trust Company. Collections a 
specialty and remitted for on day of payment. 
Galveston...........:.:c00+8 Texas Bank and Trust Company—Capital $200,000. Surplus 


$200,000. I. H. Kempner, President; J. G. McCarthy, Cashier. 


VIRGINIA 


Richmond................+. Merchants National Bank—Capital $200,000. Surplus and Profits 
$804,555. John P. Branch, President; Thomas B. McAdams, 
Cashier. Has best facilities for handling items in the Virginias and 


Carolinas. 
WASHINGTON 7 
PAINE 5.5.cscisssiassccrenss The Old National Bank.—Capital $500,000. D. W. Twohy, Presi- 
dent; W. D. Vincent, Cashier. We know your wants and want your 
business. 
TN oss ciisictcniiciies Northwest Trust and Safe Deposit Co.—Capital $70,000 


E. Shorrock, President and Manager; Alexander Myers, Secretary 
and Treasurer. Special facilities for collections. 

I irivecipicsiecesiceinei Pacific National nk.—Capital $300,000. Surplus and Profits 
$150,000. R. L. M‘Cormick, President; W. M. Ladd, Vice-Presi- 
dent ; C. H. Hyde, Vice-President; L. J. Pentecost, Vice-President ; 
Stephen Appleby, Cashier; A. A. Miller, Asst. Cashier. 


WISCONSIN 


Tb iisiiicnccniacts Bank of Hamilton—Capital $2,500,000. Reserve $2,500,000. Total 
Assets $32,000,000 J. Turnbull, General Manager; C. Bartlett, 
Manager Hamilton Office. Collections effected promptly and 
cheaply. Correspondence solicited. 

Milwaukee...........cs000e. Milwaukee National Bank of Wisconsin.—Capital $450,000. Surplus 
$100,000. George W. Strohmeyer, President; W. F. Filter, Cashier. 
Invites your business upon liberal terms and guarantee of prompt 
service. Correspordence invited. 
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QUEBEC 


eee _ SRT Rae” Bank of [ontreal.—Capital, $14,400,000. Rest, $11,000,000. 
Undivided Profits, $699,969. Right Hon. Lord Strathcona and 
Mount Royal, G. C. M. G., Hon. President; Hon. Sir Geo. A. 
Drummond, President; E. S. Clouston, Vice-President and General 
Manager. The Bank has 128 branches throughout Canada, be- 
sides having branches in London, Eng., New York, Chicago, Spo- 
kane, Newfoundland and Mexico. 


TORONTO 


185 











TR sb siiss hid coins The Bank of Toronto.—Capital $4,000,000. Reserve $4,500,000. 
ONTARIO BRANCHES QUEBEC 
Toronto Coldwater Millbrook Stayner Montreal 
(8 offices) Collingwood Newmarket Sudbury (3 offices) 
Allandale Copper Cliff Oakville Thornbury Maisonneuve 
Aurora Creemore Oil Springs Wallecshu Point St. Charles 
Barrie Dorchester Omemee ee a Gaspe 
Berlin oo pes Parry Sound penn a St. Lambert 
tee A Peterboro Wyoming : Manitoba 
Brockville peared Part Hee terns JM 
’ 4 -artwri 
Burford tone ag, Preston SASKATCHEWAN Pilot inend 
Cardinal London St. Catharines Langenburg Portage la Prairie 
Cobourg London East Sarnia Wolseley Rossburn 
Colborne London North Shelburne Yorkton Swan River 
The collection of commercial bills receives prompt attention. 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 
ILLINOIS 
IO sick cccgscetesokseoss McGregor, Chase & Co.—Banks’ and Trust Companies’ Audits and 
Investigations. Address, First National Bank Building. 
CONDITION OF CHICAGO TRUST COMPANIES 
(Latest Available Statements) 
Capital. Surplus. Deposits. Par. Bid. ask. yor A°° 
American Trust & Savings................. $3,000,000 $2,475,463 $32,093,624 100 218 222 182 8%- 
Central Trust Co................ sabadbaieabin’ 840,468 12,304,472 100 160 165 142 7% 
Chicago City Bank 177,183 1,716,987 100 150 175 135 10% 
CDSS Fini scnececctsnnccvsisecencsces 500,000 75,751 3,943,707 100 125 130 115 6% 
Colonial Trust & Sav...........cccccsresesss 600,000 485.685 3,065,352 100 180 185 181 10% 
Drexel State BAWK ...ccccscsecococsssccssss 200,000 53,763 1,563,003 100 170 175 127 6% 
Drovers Trust & SAV.......ccccccoces-ccccee 200,000 92,969 1,993,191 100 175 185 146 6% 
Englewood State Bank........ ..... sss 200, 34,926 860,183 100 115 118 117 6% 
Harris Trust & Sav. Bank ................ 1,250,000 808,803 6,575,383 100 250 260 164 8% 
Hibernian Banking Association ...... 1,500,000 846,632 21,206,507 100 205 210 156 8% 
Illinois Trust & Sav. Bank ........ ...... 5.000,000 8,258.189 86,735,762 100 497 502 265 20% 
Kenwood Trust ..... oon ainnhee pacdanapoceees 200,000 15,000 760,000 100 117 120 122 vial 
RB FRO 30, 637 ,220 100 109 111 116 5% 
Merchants’ Loan and Trust Co........ 3,000,000 4,867,652 58,758,007 100 385 390 262 12% 
Metropolitan Trust & Sav, Bank........ 750,000 250,615 8,915,259 100 110 115 188 6% 
TOREMOTM TEASE OD... .ccccccctcescedarcnsace 1,500,000 2,045,679 29,021,196 100 300 310 236 8% 
SE MEEED, , sctisss 0kss' ondanccbessiadbeacees 500,000 40,752 6,427,161 100 250 260 108 8% 
Pullman Loan & Trust ............00..00++ 500,000 163,485 3,167,402 100 175 ..... 1338 8% 
Railway Exchange Bank........,......... 250,000 7,548 916,978 100 105 120 105 4% 
ame ay MUTE sch uradigcchodgbieuhasiaphs nskuees 300,000 131,978 1,699,028 100 148 153 143 a 
South Chicago Savings................... 200,000 78,005 1,127,180 100 125 135 189 6% 
Btate Bank of Chicago................0...00 1,000,000 1,383,274 19,567,887 100 340 360 238 12% 
Stock Yards Savings .......... .... .....--. 250,000 168,015 2,060 ,023 100 195 205 167 8% 
Union Stock Yards State .. ............ .. 290,000 60,862 834407 100 124 180 130 6% 
ys er | oF 1,132,907 13,388,596 100 350 ... 218 8% 
Western Trust & Savings Co...... ........ 1,000,000 213.968 8,856,327 100 150 155 121 6% 
PED BPMIIDs covccccnccdvcensscivesce s00ss 200,000 20,000 779,000 100 120 127 116 6% 


Corrected by Zeiler, Fairman & Co., Corn Exchange Bank Bldg. Chicago, Illinois. 
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Condition of Greater New York Trust Companies 

















Surplus Deposits 
Capital and Profits. Jan. 1,1909. Par. Bid. Ask. Div. 
EEE Ea SOE NE TE SIE ed $1,250,000 $538,383 $12,245,219 100 295 305  .. 
BOAR TEBE OD... ..cccicccssranecsencnbensenes 1,000,000 1,707,672 39,021,765 100 600 ... 16 
Bowling Green.............. + 1,000,000 2,973,389 14,637,467 100 6400 “ae 20 
MIE vcckceksindssccchtncsccctees «++ 700,000 400,379 3,309,969 100 133 138 6 
BPIED TD EUR G0... cic ciciceccdcscedactbecesesnce 1,000,000 2,177,9&4 17,034,798 100 400 415 20 
A anki Ub akchabitsinsdakiaetiniadatenanasbets 1,500,000 1,007,031 11,636,804 100 185 195 8 
Central cedndein de dbbthadsebwiedébadenbeapacodtececiaces 1,000,000 15,449,282 85,749,341 100 2100 “ *60 
Citizens......... abdieniancllaaphinaiidiiaislapabttibandes 50u,000 173,139 1,207,065 100 i22%% 130 5 
i reksicicnrsshbinsetchpenbieisgihsieiih sesckseess 1,000,000 1,311,259 11,029,855 100 235 240 5 
SI IPOING usvanncrnninasesecserinbondntorosonsace ges 500.000 309,013 4,661,050 100 140 150 .- 
Empire........ Ree IE“ Ce 500,000 1,020,980 13,058,062 100 240 kas 6 
inti ike nasigttted chia uiletanas ccbliaaoes 3,000,000 10,926,892 22,490,318 100 430 450 16 
WOwUROEe BOG B Truss, .. ...cccccsccecccceccceses 1,000,000 7,027,943 122,389,387 100 1275 Pe 40 
IIS i i cic anid Sanna eani/s is 750,000 883,040 5,177,550 100 200 210 6 
ERTS ETN 1,000,000 1,816,286 14,882,682 100 325 ... 12 
IT ih Di xaiintssnovmiieainkciadibadebyesdieinials 200,000 237,087 3,447,861 100 200 ae 8 
ic sckchdnaghinenhdbiastiielsediapiaibbauineintvn 1,500,000 1,508,121 10,191,448 100 195 210 8 
I I SS nic cahoconsebatecehdacaSwncse 500,000 851,917 7,613,282 100 270 kA *10 
IY dditte vidbinek ss Snielah i idee NCe ue. Noses 2,000,000 7,736,962 69,031,398 100 560 Sh 20 
ILL ccc siaks sudakseicexassniin Gediasor eae 500,000 547,076 4,126,034 100 160 175 Ne 
IIE ss nitdd nesta naeescuecsntniclasessecccodce 500,000 926,033 6,454,860 100 260 275 10 
BD Gases ciiats Scancsvncsedccccsecseses 750,000 301,183 1,739,273 100 102 e- 
I 500,000 667,863 2,243,348 100 150 ha 6 
Italian American Trust Co..................... 500,000 36,007 1,023,152 100 75 100 ‘5 
aia sass ccdencsesleces 500,000 1,852,272 13,846,430 100 465 480 14 
Knickerbocker Trust...... .......... 1,200,0(0 13,902,338 34,614,439 100 310 ‘ae § 
Lawyers’ Title Insurance &Trust........... 4,000,000 5,829,370 11,936,708 100 230 235 12 
eel SSE aa ieee a 750,000 439,359 9,233,676 100 140 150 : 
Long Island Loan & Trust...................... 1,000,000 2,039,699 8,181,236 100 295 395 12 
i SRI RS DR 1,000,000 2,388,025 0,240,520 100 350 400 *12 
cs sanahe 2,000,000 7,085,761 £9,434,429 30 725 Ae *20 
RR RE RBS 2,000,000 8,001,570 21,147,691 100 540 24 
VEER RIESE ae aa Sepa 2,000,000 7,573,516 36.365,370 100 425 are 20 
EE I as Sats scnis aha dilsaadniacioabanes 500,000 362,906 7,371,744 100 125 135 8 
ESSE SIE ie aaa 500,000 435,572 6,088,506 100 160 175 8 
eS aoe 1,000,000 4,114,129 35,476,878 100 1110 1130 *40 
New York Trust Co.....5.:...ccccccsescscees 3,000,000 10,512,383 42,593,538 100 560 570 32 
Te asowaveas 1,000,000 1,509,697 17,064,592 100 280 yes 12 
NS RESET ee 500;000 168,691 1,364,318 100 110 130 ex 
A hikic liliinsigis cxkinbeugnans<cwiocacoasndsaain’ 1,000,000 1,450,616 15,534,457 100 325 10 
Title Guarantee & Trust ................0..cc00 4,375,000 8,948,761 22,051,658 100 450 Fee 20 
Beeeearmn Of Ammepien>: . oo 56.5 2,000,000 6,326,251  ~26,803,245 100 305 315 8 
ibis acehiteecacdece: eR SHE Ey 1.000 000 8,227,688 55,324,808 100° 1250 1300 50 
NS EE Pe 2,000,000 . 4,251,209, 27,313,836 100 412 ... *20 
5 i eee gun 2,000,000 ° 13,412,564 71,353,611 100 i140 1175 50 
We I ics ctih cic ea diel csccvbcbcileulaceees 1,000,000 1,257,011 7,541,352 100 255 265 12 
 _ | aa 500,000 1,260,019 10,068,724 100 400 425 *12 
Williamsburgh...::............006. ; 700,000 224,084 1,666,424 100 80 100 ‘3 
a cet paar SRS ot Ree ns he 1,000,000 460,275 8,907,838 100 130 140 6 
Corrected by L. A. Norton, 25 Broad St., N. ¥. City. * Not including extra dividend. 
ST. LOUIS TRUST COMPANIES 
(Latest Available Statements) 
Surplus and 
Undivided Par Bk, 
NAME Capital Profits Deposits Value Div. Value. Bid. Asked 
Bankers Trust Co...,......... $500,000 $281,704 —_— $100 16% 136 185 193 
Broadway Saving & Trust Co... 100,000 34.371 $490,500 100 8% 134 145 160 
*Commonwealth Trust Co...... 2,000,000 532.379 1,660,213 100 % 126 122% 123 
Farmers & Merchants Trust Co.. 100,000 6,600 , 235,461 100 106 100 . 110 
Jefferson Gravois Trugt Co .,.. 100,000 15,202 272,069 100 —- 115 119 120 
Lincoln Trust & Title Co....... — 500,000 $2995 ————— 100 106 85 95 
Mercantile Trust.....,.. ....., 8,000,000 6,556,483 20,422,484 100 20% 318 $22 825 
Mississippi Vallev Trust....... 3,900,000 5,487,294 18,101,129 100 16% 283 295 30 
St. Louis Union Trust........ 5.000.000 6,716,367 23,193,949 100 16% 234 385 390 
Title Guaranty and Trust...... 1,500,000 826,624 re 100 4% 155 65 70 
Trust Co.of St. Louis Co... .... 125,900 126,971 232,815 50 12% 101 196 — 
Vandeventer Trust Co......... +190,000 1.700 257,863 100 52 —-~ --- 
West St. Louis Trust Co,....... 100,000 9,755 251,516 100 os 109 120 130 


* Special dividend of $185.00 per share paid out of surplus and profits, December 7, 1908. 
+ 50% paid, 
Corrected by A. G. Edwards & Sons, 410-412 Olive St., St. Lois. 
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CONDITION OF PHILADELPHIA TRUST COMPANIES 


(Latest Available Statements) 


Surplus and 


*Authorized Undivided 


Capital, 
BRRNNG TOWNE IO vceesnccctanicevcstiaasmas $200,000 
BARREN EINE Ceo iiscccoveekesssodieneenasseines 500,000 
Central Trust and Savings.................... 750,000 
SIRE EROS OD ca cick voichnsonbdanditienan sce tdoode 200,000 
OE LE ES ROLE ae 250,000 


Columbia Ave. Sav. Fund, Safe Dep. T.&'T. 500,000 
Commonwealth Title Insurance & Trust..1,000,000 


ROME Le mati Maye 1,000,000 
Continental Title & Trust Co.................. 1,000,000 
Empire Title & Trust Co.............cccceeseees 500,000 
Equitable Trust Co.,.............-sccbecssreseesees 1,000 000 
Excelsior Trust and Saving Fund............ 300, 00 
WORUUAOUES TEUOE CO... coin cccceccceacvecses occa 50u,000 
WINE I ies cans scaicdccecccadssssecesooaie 200,000 
ONE I Oo on cntevcceksas s <e-osanite@onie 2,000,000 
Finance Co. of Pennsylvania 1st pref...... 1,707,100 


Finance Co. of Pennsylvania 2nd pref.. .1,786,100 
First Mortgage Guarantee & Trust Co. ..1,000,000 
Frankford Real Estate, Trust & Safe Dep. 125,000 


ORIN A OMINE GO, vies siiesstakisscesscacateciuanes 200,000 
German American Title & Trust Co........ 500,000 
Germantown Trahan v5. cccdcscicccesccosesssaiss 600.000 
Girard Ave, Title & Trust ....................- 200,000 
RPO SUNN COD is as « ca codedatbacostagsconsoncaces 2,500,000 
Guarantee Trust and Safe Deposit.......... 1,060,000 
PRIOR I OOD ais catai chrnuidddcasecsiesavece’ 500,000 
Holmesburg Trust Co..,.............ccsscecseeeee 125.000 
Industrial Trust, Title and Savings........ 500,000 
Integrity Title Ins., Trust & Safe Dep...... 500,000 
Independence Trust RIG andi cosnbudaxtaensteckal 2,000,000 
MOMENTO TEESE OG cio. a. o.ccccaksn. ce conses 150,000 
Land Title & Trust 00. ......cdceccccccccccceses 2,000,000 
RI see ca s. <scissaneckaceddce exes 500,000 
BRM NS EOE GIO snacks netanansdccnseses 250,000 
Market St. Title & Trust Co................... 250,000 
mercnante’ Trust Oo. ......cccccsecccecscccssccce 500,000 
Mortgage Trust Co. of Pennsylvania....... 500,000 


Mutual Trust Co 750,000 


500,000 


North Philadelphia Trust...... ............... 150,000 
Northwestern Trust Co..............cccececeees 150,000 
NE INE SIE ios sseciccnvnccandouoesoaecnn 150,000 


Penn.Co.forIns. on Lives & Grant. Annu,2,000,000 
Se BE, See RESTO LOTT ee OD ae 750,000 
Philadelphia Mortgage and Trust Co...... 1,000,000 
Philadelphia Trust Safe Dep. & Ins. Co.1,000, 000 
Provident Life & Trust Co. of Phila...... 1,000,000 
Real Estate Trust Co., Com................... 1,500.000 
Real Estate Trust Co., BP oka conoctuhocnbiteul 4,500,000 
Real Estate Title Insurance & Trust Co,,.1,000,000 
ee STEER ee 200,000 
Rittenhouse Trust Oo,...............ccecseceeeee 250,000 
Tacony Savings Fund. Safe Dep., T.& T. 150,000 
Tradesmen’s Trust and Savings Fund...1,000,000 
Trust Co. of North America 
tig Mp eg RE RE NR ETT a I 500,000 
United Sec. Life Insurance & Trust Go. ..1,000,000 


Wayne Junction Trust Co ............cccccseeee 160,000 
EWS Me MOE OO. ie lca ieee sca nake 1,000,000 
West Philadelphia Title & Trust Co......... 500,060 


LAWS REGULATING INVESTMENT OF BANK FUNDS 


Profits, 
$126,573 
78,876 
388,204 
108,136 
270,787 
363,050 
1,262,085 
1,843,575 
256,470 
6,557 
279,146 
50,607 
25,864 
36,227 
9,194,968 


1,648,034 
2,828 
190,910 
84,306 
262,065 
695,940 
123,233 
8,956,149 
640,496 
152,064 
28,475 
733,351 
885,606 
575,500 
15,280 
2,975,231 
135,374 
163,470 
37,480 
109,317 
316,394 
14,900 
1,195,358 
66,271 
97,708 
54,551 
3,656,824 
43.486 
73,062 
3,840,442 
4,616,792 


260.927 
892,129 
70,079 
57,952 
129,098 
197,717 
367,316 
109,711 
792,308 
50,797 
1,088,987 
349,986 





Deposits 
$418,864 
391,457 
3,340,000 
561,182 
972,182 
2,227,675 
5,705,192 
9,490,259 
8,467,689 
250,572 
2,416,449 
914,811 
268,342 
237,411 
24,669,142 


1,318,212 


1,810,393 
573,105 
2,063,813 
3,845,807 
636,904 
33.514,?61 
4,965,038 
1,357,760 
198,679 
4,243,087 
3,344,421 
3,970 
341,355 
7,353,882 
965,614 
1,097,849 
385,413 
1,080,920 
199,455 
493,765 
6,162,807 
906,306 
1,105,206 
398,921 
16,854,282 
981.463 
47,883 
7.700.108 
8,980,225 


4.080.994 
3,327 .298 
528,213 
437,193 
560,181 
1,356,546 
2,654,462 
1,545,256 
1,406,513 
221,774 
4.464.594 
2,659,366 


By MONTGOMERY ROLLINS 


THIS book gives in concise form the laws governing investment of bank funds, legalinvestments 
tor savings-banks, trust funds, etc., in fheseveral States, The information is strietly ‘up-to- “date. - 


arte, For CoPrrs-ApDRESS 


Trust Companies Publishing Association, {5 William St.,-New York City 
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100 
50 
50 
50 
50 

100 

100 

100 
50 


100 
50 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
50 
10 
50 
100 
50 
100 
100 
50 


100 


100 
100 
50 
50 


1234 
110 
50 


287 
12744 
624, 
30 
10434 
36 
40 
267% 
1614 
80 
128 
55014 
47 
15 
52044 
730 
ly 
on” 
220 
6234 
58 
160 
1061, 
118 
30 
120 
125 
120 
98 
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Date 
11-18-08 
5-13-08 
3-3-09 
1-20-09 
9-21-08 
11-25-08 
2-17-09 
10-14-08 
1-27-09 
10-15-07 
3-3-09 
5-20-08 
12-30-08 
5-29-07 
11-25-08 
12-2-08 
1-27-09 
2-24-09 
10-28-08 
1-22-08 
7-15-08 
1-6-09 
11-11-08 
3-17-€9 
8-17-09 
9-18-08 
12-18-07 
7-29-08 
4-8-08 
3-10-09 


1-20-09 
2-10-09 
2-10-09 
5-13-08 

1-6-09 

3-3-09 
3-10-09 
5-20-08 
12-2-08 
8-21-07 


1 

8-17-09 
3-17-09 

1-20-09 
1-6-09 
8-17-09 
2-10-09 
2-24-09 
3-17-09 
5-7-06 
4-15-08 
2-10-09 
8-10-09 
10-7-08 
12-19-06 
3-17-09 
12-30-08 
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Cloth, 8vo, $2.50 net (postage 15c.) 


This is the first and only book to give a full and comprehensive 
description of the various departments of a modern trust company. 


It discusses the duties of trust company officers and the relation of 
trust companies to the banking community and the public. 


It gives in detail the most recent methods of organization and 
accounting for trust companies in their functions of banker, trustee, etc. 


It includes facsimiles or descriptions of all bookkeeping forms 
employed in the various departments—197 in all. 


It is the only convenient source of exact information and has already 
become the “classic’’ on the trust company of to-day. 


Send orders for this valuable book to 


P Trust Companies Publishing Association 
: 1§ William Street, New York 





